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SHERBURNE J. WINSLOW 
By N.S. Drake 


A worthy son of New Hampshire, 
who, by his business enterprise, ex- 
ecutive ability, economy and thrift, 
won a place on the honor roll of his 
native state, was Sherburne Josiah 
Winslow, who died at his pleasant 
home on Main Street, Pittsfield, N. H., 
February 19, 1919. 

Mr. Winslow was born March 16, 
1834, in the town of Nottingham, the 
son of Josiah and Ruth (Tucker) 
Winslow. At the age of three weeks, 
he came to Pittsfield, where he has 
since made his home; and to him and 
his associates is Pittsfield indebted 
for the conception and construction 
of many of its principal corporate 
features and private enterprises. 

School teaching was his calling 
from the year he was nineteen until 
well into his twenties, and in this 
work he was a decided success, develop- 
ing those traits of order, discernment 
and energy born in him and trans- 
mitted from his noted ancestor, 
Edward Winslow, the Pilgrim, who 
was business manager, as one would 
say today, of the Plymouth,, Massa- 
chusetts, Colony. 

Mr. Winslow was not born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, nor did he 
have given him the means for a start 
on a business career, but he was a 
born financier and was equipped with 
the faculties called initiative and 
thrift. In this connection it may be 
said that the first money he earned 
in teaching school was $28, paid him 
by the town of Deerfield. Of this 
sum he loaned $24 at 6 per cent inter- 
est, and from that day until his death 


he always had money at interest. 
His reward for such economy was the 
power to engage in business affairs 
as he did in Pittsfield and elsewhere. 

From teaching, he emerged into 
farming, and became the owner of 
one of the best farms in Pittsfield, 
which, however, was in part given 
him by his uncle, the late John Sher- 
burne Tilton. Mr. Winslow always 
retained this farm in his possession, 
although it has not been his home 
since his early manhood. 

In the early sixties he took a trip 
“Out West,” as it was then called, 
and while on this journey visited his 
brother, James, who was then work- 
ing at his trade as a carpenter in 
Illinois. Mr. Winslow’s keen busi- 
ness mind saw at once the opportuni- 
ties there for making money and in 
addition to making investments for 
himself he persistently urged his 
brother to buy one hundred sixty 
acres of land which was for sale at 
ten dollars per acre. At length, his 
brother heeded his advice and bought 
the land. Afterwards he erected a 
set of buildings on it and made it his 
home until the time of his death. 
After his decease his widow refused 
to accept an offer of two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per acre for the 
farm. 

After his first western trip Mr. 
Winslow seldom missed taking an 
annual tour through the western 
states to look after his own and other 
parties’ investments. 

In addition to his other activities 
he was for many years engaged in ex- 
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tensive lumbering operations through- 
out the New England states. 

In 1894, during a period of great 
financial depression, he was chosen 
assistant treasurer of the Exeter 
Manufacturing Company, and it was 
through the success of his efforts in 
obtaining money at the time, that it 
was possible to finance the equip- 
ment of the mills with the new ma- 
chinery necessary to make a different 
class of goods, which he saw that the 
market demanded. This step placed 
the corporation on a sound business 
basis and he scored a brilliant suc- 
cess. He was later made treasurer 
of the corporation and it was during 
his administration that the bleachery 
was added to the plant. 

In 1898, after the death of George 
F. Berry, treasurer of the Pittsfield 
Savings Bank, Mr. Winslow was 
elected treasurer, which position he 
held until the time of his death. To 
his efforts, this institution owes much 
of its success. 

He also took over the insurance 
business of Mr. Berry and increased 
the same until it has become the 
largest fire insurance agency in that 
section. 

He took an active part in organiz- 
ing the Pittsfield Aqueduct Company 
and the Pittsfield Gas Company, has 
been a director in both companies 
ever since they were organized and 
was the last survivor of the original 
boards of directors. For many years 
past he has served as president of both 
companies. He superintended the 
construction of the entire plant of the 
Pittsfield Aqueduct Company. He 
was also called upon to superintend 
the construction of the Tilton Water 
Works and those at the Merrimack 
County Farm. Mr. Winslow had been 
for many years President of the Old 
Home Week Association; and he was 
an excellent presiding officer and a 
very ready speaker. 

Twice Mr. Winslow was honored 
with an election to the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, but he absolutely 
declined to be a candidate for a 
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senatorial nomination. 


He served as 
selectman and as a member of the 
school board and filled other town 


offices. He was a director in the 
Concord and Montreal and Suncook 
Valley Railroads. 

A Republican in politics and Epis- 
copalian in religion, he had for many 
years been senior warden and treas- 
urer of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 
He was a member of Corinthian 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M. 

His home life was made especially 
happy through the devoted attention 
of his wife, Margaret (Denison), a 
widowed daughter, Mrs. Cora W. 
Hook, and a granddaughter, Mar- 
garet L. Hook, who'was his daily 
companion and assistant in his work 
as treasurer of the Pittsfield Savings 
Bank and in his insurance business. 
Another accomplished daughter. 
Nellie W:, married Dr. Frank H. 
Sargent, and resides in a beautiful 
home in Pittsfield. 

It was Mr. Winslow’s — great 
privilege to pass his lifetime on this 
earth during the most marvelous 
period of time in the world’s existence. 

He saw both the ancient and mod- 
ern methods of living, for nearly all 
of the so-called wonderful modern 
inventions have become operative 
since he was born, the steam railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone, both 
local and wireless, electricity for light, 
heat, power, etc., the gasoline engine, 
the automobile and tractor, the flying 
machine, the moving-pictures, and, 
in fact, the mechanical making of 
any kind of pictures of people; for 
the making of daguerreotypes began 
in 1839 and photographs came later on. 

On the farm at the time of his birth 
the implements of agriculture were 
but little better than those of the 
ancient Egyptians, nearly all work 
on the farm being done by hand or 
with oxen. The sulky plow, the disc 
harrow, the planting, harvesting and 
threshing machines, as well as the 
mowing machine, the hay tedder, the 
horserake, the hay loader and the 
hayfork, used to unload the hay, are 
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all modern implements. In this con- 
nection we mention the fact that Mr. 
Winslow bought the first mowing 
machine ever owned in Pittsfield and 
used it on his “Tilton Hill” farm. 
In his office at the bank he had the 
typewriter, the adding machine, etc., 
while in his home was the sewing 
machine, the victrola, modern heat- 
ing and lighting equipment, etc.; cer- 
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tainly a marked contrast to the 
primitive non-conveniences of his 
childhood days. 

The majority of our young people 
do not realize that nearly all of the 
so-called indispensable conveniences of 
today, which seem to be necessary in 
order to make life worth living, have 
been invented and came into use 
during the lifetime of Mr. Winslow. 





THE BLUE BIRD 
By Bela Chapin 


From southern fields afar away, 
Where long had been his winter’s stay, 
The blue bird comes on merry wing, 
Blithe herald of the tardy spring. 


With hearty joy his note is heard, 

And glad we greet the well-known bird; 
In orchard, field, or garden plot, 

He now revisits each loved spot. 


And oft with open quivering wings 
A soft and pleasing song he sings; 
A bird beloved he seems to be, 
From harmful habits ever free. 


Although as yet white drifts of snow, 
Lie here and there, we surely know 
That spring, the welcome spring is here, 
And vernal scenes will soon appear. 


Sweet bird, we hail thy kind return, 

In thee such mildness we discern; 
Come near and make thy summer stay, 
And cheer our hearts from day to day, 


Claremont, N. H. 
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FOOD ADMINISTRATION IN THE GRANITE 
STATE DURING THE WORLD WAR 


By Richard Whoriskey and James W. Tucker 
Chapter I 
Original Food Administration of New Hampshire 


April 6, 1917 will always be a 
memorable day in the history of the 
world, for on that day the United 
States of America accepted the chal- 
lenge of Germany and declared a 
state of war existing with her. Slowly 
but surely the wheels of the great 
democracy of the western hemisphere 
began to turn. The future looked 
dark indeed, as those in control of our 
destiny began to plan not for a one 
year war, but for a five year or a ten 
year war. 

With this thought in mind Presi- 
dent Wilson appealed to the people of 
the country. The response was im- 
mediate. Everyone seemed to realize 
that the life of democracy, that form 
of government under which for one 
hundred and twenty-eight years we 
had been prospering, was at stake. 
With the same spirit displayed by the 
other states of the union, New Hamp- 
shire threw its whole energy into the 
war. One of the first war measures 
put into effect by Gov. Henry W. 
Keyes was the establishment of a 
Committee on Public Safety, consist- 
ing of one hundred members, whose 
province was to control all war activ- 
ities within the state. 

In order to stimulate food produc- 
tion and conservation the executive 
committee of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety appointed a sub-committee 
of thirty-two men. This committee 
soon resolved itself into the Central 
Food Committee, consisting of Hunt- 
ley N. Spaulding of Rochester, chair- 
man, who was to have charge of the 
division of organization and super- 
vision; Walter C. O’Kane, of New 
Hampshire College, vice-chairman, 
in charge of the division of finance and 
publicity; William H. Folsom, of 


* L. B. Robinson was appointed later in place 


Exeter, in charge of the division of 
labor; Frederick W. Taylor, of New 
Hampshire College, in charge of the 
division of farm production; James 8. 
Chamberlin, of Durham, in charge of 
the division of garden production. 

Rooms 156 and 157 in the State 
House were selected as headquarters 
and C. C. Steck, of New Hampshire 
College, was made office manager. 
Each town and city in the state 
named a local committee on food 
production, conservation and dis- 
tribution, to codperate with the Cen- 
tral Food Committee. Members of 
these committees with members of 
local executive committees attended 
a conference at the State House on 
April 24, 1917, after which they re- 
turned to their homes to arouse public 
interest, to appoint local supervisors 
in the cities, to study the labor prob- 
lem connected with the farms, to 
make provision for financial assist- 
ance and to stimulate farm produc-- 
tion, home gardens and community 
and factory gardens. 


County ORGANIZERS 


On May 1, 1917 the following ex- 
pert agriculturists, all of whom, ex- 
cept one, were graduates or members 
of the faculty of New Hampshire Col- 
lege, were chosen to organize and 
supervise the work of the various 
counties: 


Name County Headquarters 
O. E. Huse Rockingham Exeter 
C. J. Fawcett Strafford Durham 
W.R. Wilson Belknap Laconia 
E. Parsons Carroll Wolfeboro 
A. H. Brown Merrimack Concord 
A. E.Smith* Hillsborough Nashua 
V.H. Smith Cheshire Keene 
R. J. Bugbee Sullivan Claremont 
H.P. Young Grafton Woodsville 
W.J. Nelson Cods Lancaster 
of A. E. Smith who had resigned. 
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These organizers worked inde- 
fatigably to arouse public interest 
through mass meetings and frequent 
conferences. They were on the go 
from early morning till late at night 
and found the automobiles bought 
for them privately an indispensable 
necessity in their work. 

They served as a direct medium of 
contact between the Central Food 
Committee and the local food com- 
mittees, helped to stimulate and direct 
the work of the latter and had over- 
sight of the various local supervisors. 

Through the generosity of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation and the public 
spirited interest of Mrs. W. H. Scho- 
field of Peterboro, $5,000 was con- 
tributed to help defray the expenses of 
this work. 


CoGPERATING AGENCIES 


As the churches in the state were 
considered a most effective means of 
reaching the people, letters were ad- 
dressed to the pastors, appealing to 
them to urge from their pulpits the 
loyal coéperation of their parishioners 
in the food campaign. 

An appeal was sent also to the 
fraternal organizations of New Hamp- 
shire asking them to promote in every 
possible way the work of the local 
food committees. The codperation 
given by these two organizations was 
most encouraging to the Central 
Committee, for it helped materially 
the work of every community. 

The State College, responding to 
the call for trained supervisors of 
community and factory gardens, re- 
leased its agricultural students, giv- 
ing them full credit for the academic 
year. In addition several members 
of the faculty were relieved of their 
college duties, in order that they 
might devote their time to food work. 
The laboratories and the teaching 
staff were placed at the disposal of the 
Central Committee for the training 
of emergency demonstrators. The 
county agricultural agents shared 
their offices with the county organi- 
zers and through much of the cam- 
paign worked day by day with them, 
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holding meetings and otherwise assist- 
ing in the work. 

The superintendents of the county 
institutions helped considerably in 
the work of increased production by 
planting, not only enough potatoes, 
beans, etc., for their own use, but also 
an extra supply to be sent to the pub- 
lic market. 

The manufacturers of the state 
afforded abundant opportunity to 
their employees to raise their own 
produce. Two plans were in vogue 
in the state. Under one arrangement, 
the factory provided a plot of ground, 
ploughed and harrowed it and made 
it ready for garden work. The land 
was then divided into plots and 
assigned to individual workmen. The 
latter planted what they wished and 
were responsible for the _ results. 
Under the other arrangement, the 
factory ploughed and harrowed a 
tract of land, provided fertilizers and 
seeds, and assigned a squad of its 
employees to plant the entire tract to 
certain staples such as potatoes and 
beans. Careful account was kept of 
the time putin by themen. The prod- 
uct of the plot was then apportioned 
to the men at the close of the season 
according to their individual credits. 

New Hampshire realized early that 
“Business as Usual” would make it 
impossible to win the war. The fol- 
lowing communication with regard to 
unnecessary work was sent by the 
State Highway Department to all 
Boards of Selectmen: 


Dear Str—Because of the critical food 
situation it is necessary that the people of 
New Hampshire bend every energy to in- 
crease food production. All labor that can 
properly be directed at present to farm crops 
is vitally needed there. In this work the 
Highway Department desires to assist. 

In coéperating with the Public Safety 
Committee it has been suggested that no new 
construction work be done on the State Aid 
roads until after the haying season. 

I, therefore, recommend that you make no 
plans to begin your State Aid work until the 
first or middle of August. We feel that in 
this way more men and teams will be available 
for agricultural purposes. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) F. E. Everett, 
Commissioner. 
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‘Mr. C. H. Bean of Franklin, the 
New Hampshire representative of the 
National Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibitors, placed his services at 
the disposal of the Central Food Com- 
mittee and guaranteed that the movy- 
ing picture theatres of the state would 
do everything in their power to pro- 
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direction of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Henry C. Morrison and 
Deputy Superintendent G. H. 
Whitcher. 

CONFERENCES 


Almost every Monday during the 
1917 food campaign the Central Food 
Committee held conferences at the 








Traveling Exhibition Booth of the Federal Food Administration for New Hampshire 


mote the work of food conservation 
by films, slides or opportunities on the 
program for Four-Minute speakers. 

The Grange through their State 
Master, Fred Rogers of Plainfield, 
was one of the most potent factors in 
accomplishing the gratifying increase 
in planting in the food campaign. 
Another coéperating agency that ren- 
dered invaluable service was the 
school system of the state under the 








a 


State House in which at various 
times the following took part: Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Andrew L. 
Felker, Messrs. John B. Jameson, 
Frank S. Streeter, Clarence E. Carr 
and Roy D. Hunter of the Public 
Safety Committee; Messrs. H. C. 
Morrison and G. H. Whitcher of the 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Mr. Starr Parsons of Wolfeboro, the 
county agents and their leader M. C. 
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Wilson; Acting President Pettee, Di- 
rector J. C. Kendall and Professors 
Gourley, Prince, Whoriskey, Knowl- 
ton and Steck of New Hampshire 
College. 

The county organizers met the 
committee at stated times to report 
on the progress of the work in the 
different communities. Notes were 
compared on local problems, and 
many points of value to all were 
brought out. The spirit of enthu- 
siasm never seemed to wane, despite 
the complicated problems that occa- 
sionally presented themselves. Mr. 
Spaulding frequently expressed his 
great admiration of these vigorous 
organizers, who travelled hundreds of 
miles every week, holding innumerable 
conferences and making at times 
several speeches a day. It was 
through their persistent enthusiasm 
that the men, women and children in 
their communities were stimulated 
to produce more food than they would 
need for their own use, in order that 
New Hampshire might not be obliged 
to buy in markets outside the state. 

To make clear to the people, even 
in the most remote communities, 
the crisis the country was facing, 
largely attended mass meetings were 
addressed by local speakers, members 
of the staff, county organizers, county 
agents, ministers and professors of the 
State College. 

Realizing that thousands of amateur 
gardeners must be helped, the Central 
Food Committee secured through the 
help of the New Hampshire Repre- 
sentatives at Washington 17,000 
copies of Farmers’ Bulletin 818, en- 
titled ‘‘The Small Vegetable Garden.” 
This bulletin, well illustrated with 
photographs, was distributed by the 
local food committees. In addition 
to this the Agricultural Department 
of the State College prepared fourteen 
press bulletins of one page each, which 
were sent to the 11,000 farmers and 
others on the regular mailing list of 
the college. The Central Committee 
had 5,000 extra copies of each of these 
bulletins printed for distribution by 
the local food committees. 
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CoMMUNITY GARDENS 


As hundreds of people had no 
available land for planting and really 
knew little about gardens, cities, 
towns and public spirited citizens 
offered large tracts of land for culti- 
vation and assigned trained super- 
visors to aid those who were eager to 
produce their own vegetables. The 
school boys and girls of the state 
under the guidance of Mr. G. H. 
Whitcher, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, took a very active 
part in the community garden work. 
The Central Committee printed and 
distributed 2,500 placards headed 
“Wanted 10,000 Home Gardens 
Planted by School Boys and Girls.” 
On these placards clear agricultural 
directions and a concise planting table 
were given. These were posted by the 


district superintendents in the school 
rooms throughout the state. 


THE Farm LABOR PROBLEM 


To help solve the labor problem on 
the farms Mr. Ralph F. Tabor, an 
employee of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the State College 
Experiment Station, was assigned by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Extension Service to work under 
the direction of the Central Food 
Committee. 

Mr. Robert A. Brown, secretary of 
the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Association, detailed by the associa- 
tion to work also under the direction 
of the Central Food Committee, was 
assigned to the task of securing labor 
from the manufacturers and helping 
to organize the work in the cities. 

Local labor agents were appointed 
to survey the needs of their communi- 
ties and to notify the Central Food 
Committee with regard to surplus or 
needed help. 

The plan adopted at a conference 
of the Central Food Committee, 
Director Kendall, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Felker, Superintendent 
Morrison of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Mr. R. F. Tabor 
and Mr. R. A. Brown follows: 
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1. In each town there will be a local farm 
labor office in — of a labor agent ap- 
pointed by the local food committee. 

2. In each county there will be a county 
labor office in charge of the county organizer 
of the Central Food Committee. 

3. At the office of the Central Food Com- 
mittee there will be a central farm labor office 
for the entire state. 


Local Labor Agent 

1. The local labor agent will have a list of 
the farmers needing help in the town. This 
list will be furnished, in part, by the State 
Food Committee from information furnished 
by the county agricultural agents and will 
be augmented by the farmers of the town as 
they learn their needs. 

2. The local labor office will supply the 
local demand for labor from local sources, as 
far as possible. For this purpose the local 
labor agent will make a survey of available 
labor in cities or villages that can be enrolled 
for farm work. In addition the local labor 
agent will receive from the’State Food Com- 
mittee, names of men in factories who have 
had farm experience and who can work on 
farms in the town. 

3. On Thursday of each week the local 
labor agent will report to the county organizer 
as to labor conditions in the town, in order 
that the county organizer may act as a clear- 
ing house for the county. 


County Organizer 


1. The county organizer will receive each 
week, as noted above, a report from the local 
labor agents on local conditions and will en- 


deavor to supply men from one town to 
another. 


2. On Saturday of each week the county 
organizer will report to the Central Food 
Committee the conditions in his county. 

Central Food Committee 


From the reports received from the several 
counties, factories and other sources, the Cen- 
tral Food Committee will endeavor to equalize 
labor conditions over the state, to utilize all 
sources of Jabor supply and to exercise general 
supervision over the entire plan. 


CONSERVATION, INCLUDING CANNING 


The Central Food Committee after 
a conference at the State House with 
Dean Knowlton and Director Kendall 
of the State College, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Felker, Superintendent 
Morrison of the Department of Public 
Instruction and Chairman Jameson of 
the Public Safety Committee, de- 
cided to recruit thirty-one women 
from the teachers of Household Arts in 
the high schools of New Hampshire 
and to send them to the State College 
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for one week’s intensive training the 
latter part of June, prior to sending 
them through the state to give demon- 
strations and lessons in canning and 
conservation. Deputy Superintend- 
ent Whitcher was delegated to in- 
vestigate the qualifications of the 
candidates. 

A letter was then sent to each local 
food committee asking for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three 
women on conservation. 


EMERGENCY DEMONSTRATORS 


The thirty-one women who were 
chosen registered June 18 at New 
Hampshire State College, where 
rooms had been assigned to them and 
a course of lectures and demonstra- 
tions lasting one week had been 
arranged. 

Through the able assistance of 
Professor O’Kane of the State College 
an itinerary was made whereby from 
five to eight towns were assigned to 
each demonstrator. The plan of 
assignment made it possible for a 
demonstrator to spend one day in a 
community every other week. The 
local committee of women in each 
community was instructed to perfect 
all details for the demonstrations 
under the supervision of the county 
organizers. 

These emergency demonstrators ar- 
rived on June 25 in the districts 
assigned to them. For six weeks 
they gave not only instructions in 
canning garden vegetables and fruit 
but also demonstrations in the best 
methods of conservation. Every- 
where they were well received by the 
women of the state whose whole- 
hearted spirit of codperation made pos- 
sible the remarkable results achieved. 


LEAFLETS 


A series of one page bulletins on the 
latest methods of canning, with a 
special leaflet on Thrift, was prepared 
at the State College under the direc- 
tion of Dean Knowlton. Forty-one 
thousand copies were ordered printed 
and distributed by the Central Com- 
mittee. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Articles describing the various 
phases of the work were prepared and 
sent to all newspapers through the 
state and were given wide publicity. 
As the season progressed, timely 
articles of information were prepared 
and were printed by the newspapers. 
Throughout the campaign the codép- 
eration of the editors was most loyal. 


Resuuts ACHIEVED 


Mr. G. H. Whitcher, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in charge of school gardens, made the 
following report concerning the crops 
planted and harvested by high school 
pupils: 

“The high schools of the state in 
their home field crops plots during the 
summer of 1917 produced food worth 
$36,610.45. In addition to this, chil- 
dren of the graded schools planted and 
cared for 17,000 small truck gardens 
where no attempt was made to keep a 
record of the value of the products. 

“Of the high schools that kept 
accounts last year, Colebrook Acad- 
emy stands in the lead with a crop of 
$8,775. The list follows: Alton High, 
$2,374.54; Amherst High, $2,100; 
Antrim High, $790; Charlestown 
High, $300; Coe’s Academy, North- 
wood Center, $1,800; Colby Acad- 
emy, New London, $2,101.45; Cole- 
brook Academy, $8,775; Fitzwilliam 
High, $300; Gilmanton High, $250; 
Hampton High, $600; Hancock High, 
$400; Haverhill High, $1,650; Hen- 
niker High, $466; Hillsboro High, 
$150; Hopkinton High, Contoocook, 
$1,064; Jefferson High, $300; Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, $460; 
McGaw Institute, Reed’s Ferry, 
$2,715; Marlboro High, $1,185; Mil- 
ford High, $1,400; Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, Derry, $1,982; Pittsfield High, 
$418; Simonds Free High, Warner, 
$1,200; Walpole High, $1,762; White- 
field High, $997.46; Wilton High, 
$1,070. Total, $36,610.45.” 

No attempt was made to secure a 
complete summary of the increase in 
war gardens. The increase in the 
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number of vegetable gardens was 
extremely large. Thousands of men, 
women, and children who had not 
before planted gardens, prepared plots 
of ground and raised supplies of vege- 
tables. For the most part these gar- 
dens were given good care and the 
yield from them was excellent. 

The increase in the acreage of the 
principal farm crops was beyond all 
expectations. The farmers of New 
Hampshire responded liberally and 
consistently to the call for greater 
production. The following table from 
the crop reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows the 
increased acreage for the several New 
England states comparing 1917 with 
1916, covering such farm crops as are 
included in the federal reports. 


CROP ACREAGE 


1917 ComPaReD wir 1916—Per Cent INcREASE oR DECREASE 
Corn Buck- Bar- Oats Rye Pota- Total 


wheat ley toes 
[0 ae 27 7 0 —33 -. 0 -3 
New Hampshire.. 26 0 0 42 . 46 
Vermont ........ —13 0 —15 4 0 2% —.06 
Massachusetts ...—24 1 . —56 0 52 -2 
Rhode Island.... 18 .. 0 .. —20 5 
Connecticut. ..... —3i1 0 6 —12 22 14. 


The increased value of five principal 
farm crops in New Hampshire as given 
in the crop report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, compar- 
ing 1917 with 1916, is as follows: 


Value, 1916 Value, 1917 





SD rns ieha che eeealeeeds $1,005,000 $2,083,000 
pe ae es 20,000 29,000 
ME ctsdcucdéanecekwerene 25,000 44,000 
ML oa <skanawaéesasenaieues 306,000 543,000 
| EE SE Rene 2,988,000 3,931,000 
WOM i incwk<Gecidctees cates $4,344,000 $6,630,000 

Increase........... 2,286,000 

Per cent Increase .. 52.6 


The above figures do not include 
crops such as beans, wheat and others, 
not covered in the federal reports. 

Figures are not available showing 
gains and losses in livestock. 

The canning demonstrations cov- 
ered every part of the state and were 
attended by approximately 35,000 
women. The amount of canning suc- 
cessfully done was greatly in excess 
of normal. Many thousand house- 
holds undertook such work for the 
first time. 

When the county organizers held 
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their last meeting at Concord, they 
presented the following testimonial to 
Mr. Spaulding: 


We, the undersigned, wish hereby to ex- 
press our appreciation of Huntley N. Spauld- 
ing in his work as chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire State Food Committee. 

His example of unselfish and zealous inter- 
est has been a constant inspiration to us in 
our work. Whatever of success has been won 
has been due largely to his leadership. 

In his future work as food administrator 
of New Hampshire, a task calling for every 
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ounce of energy both physical and mental, we 
give him our heartiest wishes for success and 
pledge him our loyal support. 
(Signed by) 
Wirorp R. Wirson, Belknap County 
ALBERT H. Brown, Merrimack County 
EBEN Parsons, Carroll County 
WestTLeEY J. NeELson, Coés County 
Oscar E. Huss, Rockingham County 
Lewis B. Rosrnson, Hillsboro County 
C. J. Fawcett, Strafford County 
Raps J. Bueses, Sullivan County 
Harry P. Youne, Grafton County 
Victor H. Smita, Cheshire County 


Chapter IT 
The Federal Food Administration for New Hampshire 


Mr. SPAULDING’s APPOINTMENT 


When Mr. Herbert Hoover was 
called to take the position of Federal 
Food Administrator of the United 
States, he selected Mr. Huntley N. 
Spaulding to act as his representative 
in New Hampshire. Below are the 
telegrams and letters exchanged by 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Spaulding, rela- 


tive to the latter’s appointment: 
WESTERN UNION 

TELEGRAM 
128 HN. 139 Govt. July 3, 1917. 


WA _ Washington, D.C. 

Hunt.Ley N. SPAULDING: 

When Congress passes pending food legis- 
lation, President Wilson proposes to ap- 
point a Federal Food Commissioner for each 
state to serve without compensation and to 
administer the many important functions 
which will arise in accordinating the work of 
the Food Administration here with the various 
activities in your state. Each commissioner 
would codperate closely with the Governor 
and all state organizations. Can I count on 
your being available and could you come to 
Washington to discuss the matter? Would 
be glad if you could arrive next Tuesday 
when representatives from a number of other 
states will be here and remain over Wednes- 
day. I appreciate that I am asking much of 

ou but these are times of stress and I sincerel 

ope you can come. Kindly consider oak 
dential and wire answer. 

(Signed) Herspert Hoover. 

3.30 P. M. (Copy) 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 


HERBERT Hoover, 
Washington: 
I will be available and will be in Washing- 
ton Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Hountiey N. 


(Copy) 


1.15 P. M. 


7-4-1917. 


SPAULDING. 


‘in conservation. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
WASHINGTON 
July 11, 1917. 
Huntiey N. SpauLpina, Esa. 
Rochester, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Spaulding: I am anxious that 
you should act for me in New Hampshire as a 
connecting link between our Washington Vol- 
unteer Food Administration and the*various 
food administration activities in the state; in 
fact, as the volunteer Representative of the 
Food Administrator. 

It is our desire to coéperate fully with the 
state organizations and to emphasize their im- 
portance and independence, but to secure along 
broad lines their adhesion to national policies 
In fact, I am asking you to 
act on our behalf in the nature of an ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary to the state,—not to 
interfere with the state organization but to 
inspire it to the maximum effort and efficiency. 

I believe also that with the gentlemen whom 
we have asked to act in surrounding states, 
you will be able to form regional coéperation. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Herrspert Hoover, 
Food Administrator. 


H/6 (Copy) 


HERBERT HOOVER 
WASHINGTON 
July 14, 1917. 
Huntiey N. Spautpine, Esq., 
Rochester, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Spaulding: With reference to 
your acting as my Representative in New 
Hampshire, I enclose herewith copy of letter 
which I am sending to Governor Keyes. 

We will be pleased to hear from you in the 
near future, in regard to the progress you are 
making in organizing for the work in your 
state, and wish to emphasize most strongly 
that all of us here are anxious to be of every 
possible assistance at all times. 

It was a great personal pleasure to me, and 
to the members of my staff, to meet you last 
Tuesday and Wednesday, ‘and I trust that 
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the relationship so auspiciously begun will be 
maintained to our mutual satisfaction. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Herspert Hoover. 
H/6 (Copy) 
July 14, 1917. 
His Exce,tutency, Henry W. KEYEs, 
Governor of New Hampshire, 
Concord, N. H. 

My Dear Governor: You will remember 
recommending Mr. Huntley N. Spaulding of 
Rochester for the position of Federal Food 
Commissioner in New Hampshire. 

Congress has not yet passed the Food Bill 
and until it does I have asked Mr. Spaulding 
to act for me as the connecting link between 
the various food administration activities in 
the state and our Volunteer Food Administra- 
tion in Washington; in fact, as a volunteer 
Representative of the Food Administrator. 

As it is our desire to coéperate fully with 
the state organizations, I shall hope for your 
interest and assistance; accordingly anything 
which you may do to facilitate Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s work will be greatly appreciated by me, 


as well as by him. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Herpert Hoover. 
H/6 J.W.H.:S. (Copy) 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 
108B FN 54 Govt. ' 
FA Washington, D.C. 3.50 P.M. 
Aug. 14, 1917. 
Huntitey N. SPAULDING, 
(Personal) Food Conservation Committee 
of New Hampshire 
State House, Concord, N. H. 

It gives me pleasure to inform you that the 
President has today approved your appoint- 
ment as Federal Food Commissioner for your 
state. List of appointees will be given by us 
to the press latter part of this week. 

(Signed) Hersert Hoover. 

5.17 P. M. 


(Copy) 


Concord, N. H., August 15, 1917. 
HERBERT Hoover, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: Your telegram received. 
I will be very glad to coéperate with you in 
any way. 

Please be assured that it will give me much 
pleasure to carry out any instructions you 
may have forme. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Huntitey N. SPAULDING. 
(Copy) 
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Foop ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 
August 18, 1917. 
Hunt ey N. Spautpine, Esq., 
State House, 
Concord, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Spaulding: It gives me much 
pleasure to inform you that President Wilson 
has approved your appointment as Federal 
Food Commissioner for the state of New 
Hampshire to represent in the state the United 
States Food Administration. 

This appointment is pursuant to the “ Act 
to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of 
food products and fuel,’’ generally known as 
the Food Bill approved by President Wilson, 
August 10, 1917, copy of which you have. 

The hopes of the Food Administration are 
threefold. First, to so guide the trade in the 
fundamental food commodities as to elimi- 
nate vicious speculation, extortion and wasteful 
practices and to guard our exports so that 
against the world’s shortage, we retain suffi- 
cient supplies for our own people and to coép- 
erate with the Allies to prevent inflation of 
prices, and third, that we stimulate in every 
manner within our power the saving of our 
food in order that we may increase exports to 
our Allies to a point which will enable them 
to properly provision their armies and to 
feed their peoples during the coming winter. 

The Food Administration is called into be- 
ing to’stabilize and not to disturb conditions 
and to defend honest enterprise against illegit- 
imate competition. It has been devised to 
correct the abnormalities and abuses that 
have crept into trade by reason of the world 
disturbance and to restore business as far as 
may be to a reasonable basis. 

1 am glad to have your coéperation in our 
endeavors. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Herpert Hoover, 
U. S. Food Administrator. 
(Copy) 


Concord, N. H., August 21, 1917. 
HERBERT Hoover, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of August 18th relative 
to President Wilson’s approval of my appoint- 
ment as Federal Food Commissioner of the 
state of New Hampshire. I shall be very 
glad to coéperate with you and to carry out 
your wishes in every way possible. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Huntiey N. SPavuLpIne. 
(Copy) 
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Chapter III 


Organization 


After Mr. Spaulding’s appointment 
as Mr. Hoover’s representative in 
New Hampshire, he made a careful 
study of the best way to keep in 
constant touch with all the people of 
the State. Although the county rep- 
resentative plan was put into opera- 
tion in many states, organization by 
towns seemed preferable for the work 
in New Hampshire. Accordingly 


4 


The organization, when completed, 
included two hundred and twenty 
local food administrators whose names 
appear on a later page. These men 
were a bulwark of strength to the food 
administrator, for not only did they 
carry out faithfully and efficiently his 
requests but also gave valuable advice 
in the solution of particular problems. 
Their work was frequently most ex- 





Complimentary dinner given to the Local Food Administrators by H. N. Spaulding 
(Parish House, Concord, May 9, 1918) 


Prof. W. C. O’Kane was delegated to 
visit each town in order to recommend 


as local representative the man best 
fitted for the task. 


Loca Foop ADMINISTRATORS 


Professor O’ Kane spent the greater 
part of three months in this work, 
visiting the various sections of the 
state and consulting the leaders in 
every towa, in order to get men who 
could be trusted to carry out the re- 
quests of the Federal Food Adminis- 
trator discreetly, and were willing to 
give both time and thought to the 
duties that would devolve upon them. 


acting, especially in the distribution 
of bulletins and posters, in the ration- 
ing of sugar, the regulation of public 
eating places and the examination, in 
the larger communities, of the bakers’ 
weekly reports. They were a con- 
stant source of inspiration to Mr. 
Spaulding, as they willingly gave their 
time and energy to the duties he called 
on them to perform. The following 
message from Mr. Hoover to Mr. 
Spaulding was cordially welcomed by 
the latter as expressing his apprecia- 
tion also of the work accomplished by 
the local food administrators: 
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I wish you would express to each local food 
administrator in your state the great apprecia- 
- tion we all have for the fine service they have 
given to our common task. I was partic- 
ularly struck by the repeated occasions during 
our recent conference when such expressions 
arose as ‘‘We can, and must depend upon our 
local administrators for that” or ‘‘our local 
administrators will put that over,”’ or “our 
local administrators have done this or that.” 
All these expressions recalled to me the rela- 
tion of the army staff to the men on the firing 
line, and I wish you would take the opportu- 
nity to thank them in my name for their great 
service to their country and her people at 


home. 
(Signed) 


Visit oF CANADIAN Foop 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Another flattering honor paid to 
New Hampshire was the visit of Mr. 
James W. Robinson and Mr. Mac- 
aulay of the Canadian Food Adminis- 
tration, on December 13,1917. These 
gentlemen had spent several days in 
Washington studying the work of the 
U. 8. Food Administration and were 
urged by the officials there to visit 
New Hampshire to make a special 
study of the work of the New Hamp- 
shire Food Administration. They 
‘ were most favorably impressed not 
only by the functioning of the local 
food administrators but also by that of 
the unit chairmen. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


THe STAFF 


On the withdrawal of Prof. C. C. 
Steck to resume his college work in 
September, Mr. James W. Tucker, a 
newspaper man of Concord, was made 
office manager. It was not long be- 
fore Mr. Tucker had such a knowledge 
of the details connected with the office 
that he was made executive secretary. 
In this position he became indispen- 
sable in the work of the Food Ad- 
ministration, serving up to the present 
time. 

As the food situation became more 
critical in the Spring of 1918 it was 
evident that there would be plenty of 
work for additional men in the office. 
The first men chosen were Mr. 
Winthrop Carter, Chief of the Division 
of Industrial Consumption, after- 
wards called to take a position with 
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the Shipping Board, and Mr. George 
N. Towle, of Effingham, Chief of the 
Division of Distribution. Later Prof. 
W. C. O’Kane was made Chief of the 
Division of Miscellaneous Activities 
and Mr. James S. Chamberlin; who 
had had charge of outdoor advertising 
was made Chief of the Division of 
Retail Grocers. During the rationing 
of sugar in the summer the latter was 


@ f) 
“UNITED STATES FooR ADMINISTRATION” 


Roll of UW Jour 









Yooued Fo 


This establishment stands pledged 
to serve a wheat products 
pr ae Ses the a harvest or 
until released from said pledge by the 
United States Food (idministrator~ 

{The codperation of the public is 
asked in this patriotic endeavor. 


a — 


Hotel Wheatless Pledge Card 

















assisted by Mr. Robert Jameson of 
Antrim. Mr. J. Ben Hart of Man- 
chester, who had served ably as 
chairman of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Committee became Chief of the Hotel 
Division and Prof. H. H. Scudder was 
appointed Director of Public In- 
formation. Mr. John F. Cloutman of 
Farmington and Prof. C. C. Steck, 
first detailed as Baking Inspectors, 
were placed in charge of the Divisions 
of Public Eating Places and Industrial 
Consumption respectively. Other 
members of the staff were Mr. Roy D. 
Hunter, Mr. David E. Murphy, Mr. 
Walter B. Farmer, Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood, Miss Catharine A. Dole, Miss 
Grace Blanchard and Prof. Richard 
Whoriskey. Below will be found a 
list of those who served three months 
or longer on the staff, with other data, 
including biographies. 

The members of the staff met fre- 
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quently in conference with Mr. Spauld- 
ing, and although their work often 
kept them in the office till near mid- 
night, it all really seemed a source of 
pleasure rather than drudgery. 
There were occasional breaks from the 
routine, when the Staff made trips 
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to the Beaver Meadow Links with 
the Food Administrator, to have an 
informal supper. This was not al-: 
ways complete diversion, however, for 
the problems of Food Administration 
were usually the chief topic of con- 
versation. 


é STAFF 
Name Title Address Term of Service 

James W. Tucker Executive Secretary Concord, N. H. Oct. 1, 1917, to date 
James S. Chamberlin Head Div. Retail Grocers Durham, ‘ Aug. 10, 1917, to Dec. 1, 1918 
George N. Towle Head Div. Distribution Mountainview, N. H. Feb. 18, 1918, to Feb. 1, 1919 
John F. Cloutman Head Div. Public Eating Places Farmington, N. H. May 8, 1918, to Dec. 1, 1918 
George A. Place Chief Div. Mfgs. Concord, N. H. Aug. 1, 1918, to Dec. 1, 1918 
Walter C. O’Kane Head Div. Misc. Activities Durham, N. H. Aug. 10, 1917, to Feb. 1, 1919 
Richard Whoriskey Head Div. Codperating Organiza- 

tions Durham, N.H. June 1, 1918, to Oct. 1, 1918 
Charles C. Steck Head Div. Industrial Consump- 

ion Durham, N. H. Aug. 10, 1917, to Oct. 1, 1918 

Harold H. Scudder Director of Public Information Durham, N. H Mar. 1, 1918, to Oct. 1, 1918 
J. Ben Hart Chairman Hotel and Restaurant 

Committee Manchester, N. H. Aug. 10, 1917, to Feb. 1, 1919 
Walter B. Farmer Head Div. Fish Industry Hampton Falls, N. H. June 1, 1918, to Dec. 1, 1918 
David E. Murphy Merchant Representative Concord, N. H. Sept. 12, 1917, to Feb. 1, 1919 
Roy D. Hunter Head Live Stock Comm. Claremont, N. H. Oct. 1, 1917, to Feb. 1, 1919 
Frederick E. Hooper Baking Inspector Concord, N. H. June 6, 1918, to Sept.15, 1918 
Frederick W. Mansfield Baking Inspector Concord, N. H. June 5, 1918, to Sept.151918 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood Home Economics Director Portsmouth, N. H. Aug. 10, 1917,to Feb. 1, 1919 
Miss Catherine A. Dole State Sec. Volunteer College 

Workers Lebanon, N. H. July 1, 1918, to Feb. 1. 1919 
Miss Grace Blanchard Library Director Concord, N. H. Oct. 1, 1917, to Feb. 1. 1919 


Biographies of the Staff Members of the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for New Hampshire 


HuntiLey N. SPAULDING 


Huntley N. Spaulding, North Roch- 
ester, N. H.; born October 30, 
1869, Townsend, Mass. Early edu- 
cation received in public schools of 
Townsend; graduate of Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Mass., and Philips 
Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Married August 11, 1900, Harriet Ma- 
son. Manufacturer; partner Spauld- 
ing, Limited, London, England; part- 
ner J. Spaulding & Sons Company, 
Rochester, N. H., with factories in 
Townsend Harbor, Mass., Tonawanda, 
New York, Rochester, North Roches- 
ter, Milton, N. H., offices in Chicago, 
New York City, and Boston; president 
International Leather Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; president. Atlas Leather 
Company, Caseyville, Ill.; vice-presi- 
dent Spaulding & Frost, Fremont, 
N. H.; ‘vice-president Hill, Smith 
Leather Goods Company, Boston. 
Appointed Federal Food Adminis- 
trator for New Hampshire by Presi- 
dent Wilson, August 14, 1917; honor- 


ary degree Doctor of Science conferred 
by New Hampshire College in recog- 
nition of services to state May 15, 
1918. 
GEORGE NAPIER TOWLE 

George Napier Towle, born April 
24, 1865, Biddeford, Me., where 
father, Dr. Benjamin N. Towle,.who 
was assistant surgeon 15th New 
Hampshire Volunteers, had settled 
after his return from Civil War. 
Later removed to Somerville, Mass., 
then to Charlestown, Mass. Mr. 
Towle graduated Charlestown High 
School 1883, afterwards attending a 
commercial college. First employ- 
ment with Tower, Giddings & Com- 
pany, bankers; 1890 became member 
Boston Stock Exchange and formed 
firm Leland, Towle & Company, 
stock brokers; in 1889 firm dissolved 
and was succeeded by Towle & Fitz- 
gerald; in 1910 he became partner in 
the firm of Thompson, Towle & Com- 
pany with offices in Boston and New 
York; member New York Stock Ex- 
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change and governor Boston Stock 
Exchange for a considerable period; 
since 1915, when firm Thompson, 
Towle & Company dissolved, retired. 
Present home in Effingham, N. H.., 
Carroll County, where he devotes his 
time to farming. Member Algonquin, 
Country Club and Rocky Mountain 
Club, New York. Chief division dis- 
tribution, Federal Food Administra- 
tion for New Hampshire. 


WALTER Co.uuins O’ KANE 


Walter Collins O’Kane, Durham, 
N. H.; born November 10, 1877, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. Graduated Ohio State 
University, B.A. 1897, M.A. 1909. 
Entomologist New Hampshire State 
College; newspaper and magazine 
work, 1897-1909; professional work 
1909 to date; Deputy Commissioner 
of Agriculture, state of New Hamp- 
shire. Married Clifford Hethering- 
ton, 1902; four children. Vice-chair- 
man New Hampshire Emergency 
Food Production Committee, 1917, 
assistant executive manager 1918; 
chief division miscellaneous activities, 
Federal Food Administration for New 
Hampshire. 


Mary I. Woop 


Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
born January 18, 1866, Woodstock, 
Vt. Early education Black River and 


Vermont academies. Corresponding 
secretary General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs; chairman New 


Hampshire Division, Woman’s Com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense; 
was for fourteen years manager bureau 
of information, General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs; for several years 
editor club page, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; has been member State Board of 
Charities and Correction of New 
Hampshire; member Board of Public 
Instruction,, Medford, Mass., and 
Portsmouth, N. H.; president State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs. Mar- 
ried October 14, 1884, George A. 
Wood; four children. Director home 
economics, Federal Food Administra- 
tion for New Hampshire. 
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JAMES SANDERSON CHAMBERLIN 


James Sanderson Chamberlin, 
“Turn o’ th’ Road” Farm, Durham, 
N. H.; farmer; born June 13, 1875, 
Milton, Penn., Lafayette College, East- 
on, Penn., class 1896. For number of 
years with American Car and Foun- 
dry Company. For five years mana- 
ger one of its plants, Manchester, 
England. Married July 23, 1908, 
Milicent C. Coleman; three children. 
Chief, retailer’s department, sugar 
division, Federal Food Administra- 
tion for New Hampshire, also chief, 
out-of-door advertising section, pub- 
licity division. 


J. Ben Hart 


J. Ben Hart, Manchester, N. H.; 
born April 26, 1865, Portsmouth, 
N. H. Grammar school education, 
graduated Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, 1880. Public accountant; 
summer hotel business; secretary and 
treasurer Derryfield Club, Manches- 
ter; secretary New Hampshire Hotel 
Association; treasurer and clerk First 
Unitarian Society; auditor Manches- 
ter chapter Red Cross. Married 
June 1, 1899 to Alice Chandler; one 
child. Chairman hotel and restau- 
rant committee, Federal Food Admin- 
istration for New Hampshire. 


Roy D. HuntTER 


Roy D. Hunter, West Claremont, 
N. H.; born Carson, Nev., 1873; 
farmer; married; two children; chair- 
man live stock committee, Federal 
Food Administration for New Hamp- 
shire. : 


CHARLES C. STECK 


Charles C. Steck, Durham, N. H.; 
born March 24, 1884, Wheaton, IIl. 
Early education North Western Acad- 
emy, Naperville, Ill. Graduated 
Wheaton College 1906, University of 
Chicago 1911. 1907-1909 instructor 
mathematics Geneseo Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Geneseo, Ill. Professor mathe- 
matics New Hampshire State College 
1911-1919. Married, 1909, Jennie 
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Ward Kinsman; three children. Office 
manager central committee on food 
production, conservation and distribu- 
tion; chief baking division and chief 
division industrial consumption, Fed- 
eral Food Administration for New 
Hampshire. 


JOHN F. CLOUTMAN 


John F. Cloutman, Farmington, 
N. H.; born Farmington, May 18, 
1877. Early education public schools 
Farmington until 1893, graduated 
St. Johnsbury (Vermont) Academy, 
June 1895. Shoe manufacturer. 
Married July 12, 1902, Bessie E. 
Wentworth of Farmington; two chil- 
dren. Chief department public eating 
places, sugar division, Federal Food 
Administration for New Hampshire, 
also baking inspector for short period. 


Haroup H. ScupDER 


Harold H. Scudder, Durham, N, H.; 
born Washington, D. C., January 10, 
1880; educated Dartmouth College; 
took up newspaper work on Manches- 
ter (N. H.) Union, continuing journal- 
istic work in New England and at 
Spokane, Washington; entered De- 
partment of English, New Hampshire 
State College, 1913. Married, 1912, 
Delia Ida Pike; two children. Pub- 
licity director, Federal Food Admin- 
istration of New Hampshire. 


Davip Epwarp MurRpPHY 


David Edward Murphy, Concord, 
N. H.; born in Concord and educated 
in public schools there. Dry goods 
merchant. Director First National 
Bank; trustee Union Trust Company, 
Concord; trustee State Industrial 
School under administrations of Gov- 
ernors McLane, Quimby and Bass. 
Married April 26, 1905, Catherine 
Louise Prentis. State merchant rep- 
resentative, Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for New Hampshire. 


GRACE BLANCHARD 


Grace Blanchard, Concord, N. H.; 
born Dunleith, Ill. Early education 
public and high schools, Concord; 
graduated Smith College 1882; City 
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Librarian, Concord, for many years; 
library publicity director, Federal Food 
Administration for New Hampshire. 


CATHERINE A. DOLE 


Catherine A. Dole, Lebanon, N. H.; 
born December 25, 1869, Haverhill, 
N. H.; early educatio1 public schools, 
Lebanon. Graduated Smith College, 
1891; teacher Lebanon High School, 
1897-1914; at present superintendent 
schools Hanover-Plainfield district; 
state secretary of volunteer college 
workers for Federal Food Adminis- 
tration of New Hampshire. 


WALTER B. FARMER 


Walter B. Farmer, Hampton Falls, 
N. H.; born April 5, 1876, Arlington, 
Mass: Early education grammar and 
high school that city and Goddard 
(Vermont) Seminary. Farmer. Mar- 
ried June 9, 1899, Gertrude S. Jones; 
two children. Has been interested ia 
increasing grain growing and live 
stock, especially thorough bred ani- 
mals, and all modern farming methods. 
Chief division of salt water fishermen, 
Federal Food Administration for New 
Hampshire. 


GEORGE A. PLACE 


George A. Place, Concord, N. H.; 
born Concord; haberdasher; uamar- 
ried; chief department of manufac- 
turers, Federal Food Administration 
for New Hampshire. 


JAMES WILLIAM TUCKER 


James William Tucker, Concord, 
N. H.; born April 4, 1885, at Concord; 
married; three children; newspaper 
and publicity work; executive secre- 
tary Federal Food Administration of 
New Hampshire. 


RIcHARD WHOR'SKEY 


Richard Whoriskey, Durham, N.H.; 
born Cambridge, Mass., December 2, 
1874; graduate student Harvard Uni- 


‘versity, 1897-1898; member of faculty 


New Hampshire State College since 
January, 1899; secretary College Ad- 
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ministration Committee; former pres- 
ident modern language section, New 
Hampshire Teachers’ Association; 
former president New Hampshire 
Schoolmasters’ Club; Harvard Club, 


Women’s Part in 


As the problem of the Food Admin- 
istration was to reach all.the homes in 
the state, it was necessary to have a 
woman in every community to do 
this work. The New Hampshire 
Branch of the Woman’s Committee 
of National Defense, with a unit 
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Boston. Chief division of coéperating 
organizations, Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for New Hampshire, and one 
of the speakers of the administration 
since April, 1917. 


the Food Work 


ling from one town to another to in- 
spire her assistants—and she called 
every woman in the state her assist- 
ant—to renewed coéperation with the 
Food Administration. 

Besides this inspirational work, 
Mrs. Wood was called upon, as home 


= 





Unit Chairmen New Hampshire Branch, Woman’s Committee Council of National Defense 


chairman in every town, whose names 
appear on a later page, was just the or- 
ganization for this purpose. It offered 
its services to Mr. Spaulding through 
its chairman, Mary I. Wood, who was 
later appointed by Mr. Hoover, home 
economics director for New Hamp- 
shire. The offer was gladly accepted, 
and throughout the war the unit 
chairmen achieved remarkable results. 


Home Economics DIREcTOR 


These results were due in great 
measure to the devoted leadership 
of Mrs. Mary I. Wood. Of unusual 
physical endurance and tremendous 
enthusiasm she kept in close contact 
with the women of the state, travel- 


economies director, to devote"a great 
deal of time to office work. Thou- 
sands of letters came to her asking for 
special advice, receipts, menus and 
suggestions. These letters received 
careful attention, and every effort 
was made to encourage the housewives 
of the state in their effort to carry 
out the wishes of the food adminis- 
trator. 

In fact the articulation of this 
organization with the office of the 
Federal Food Administration for New 
Hampshire and the housewives of 
the state was so good that Mr. Hoover 
requested Mr. Spaulding to draw up 
an outline of it for the use of the food 
administrators in the other states. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE 


The following letters between Wash- 
ington and Federal Food Adminis- 
trators relative to New Hampshire’s 
organization for conservation work 
will be of interest to the people of 
New Hampshire. 


UnitTep States Foop ADMINISTRATION 
WasuHineTon, D. C. 
In your reply refer to 
6— 


-3 
October 3, 1917. 
To ALL FepERAL Foop ADMINISTRATORS: 

Dear Sir: Mr. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
Federal Food Administrator for New Hamp- 
shire, has perfected an exceptionally effective 
organization throughout his state. When in 
Washington recently with Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood, Home Economics Director for New 
Hampshire, he explained in detail the organi- 
zation of women’s activities. 

The plan adopted in New Hampshire 
which is working so successfully along the 
lines of food conservation, was so interesting 
and is doing such effective work, that we re- 
quested Mr. Spaulding to write an outline of 
this plan upon his return to Concord. Quot- 
ing from Mr. Spaulding’s letter: ‘The theory 
is to establish a machinery so completely and 
minutely organized among the women that 
there is a definite channel from the state 
authority to the home and those who live 
therein.” 

As the success of the campaign for food 
conservation depends so largely upon reaching 
the housewife in the home, personally and 
effectively, we enclose herewith a copy of this 
plan which we feel sure will be of interest— 
and possible use—to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
U. S. Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
(Signed) Hersert C. Hoover. 
(Copy) 


Unitep States Foop ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL Foop ADMINISTRATOR FOR NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
Huntiey N. SPAULDING 

State Hovss, Concord, N. H., 
Sept. 20, 1917. 
Mr. Hersert C. Hoover, 
U. S. Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Hoover: As suggested in your 
letter of September 14th, it 1s a pleasure to 
write you an outline of the plan that we are 
following in organizing the women’s activities 
of New Hampshire. 

Perhaps it would be as well to preface the 
outline by a statement of the general princi- 
ple under which this organization, as well as 
that of the men, is carried out. This prin- 
ciple is briefly that of extending divisions and 
sub-divisions throughout the state until there 
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is brought about actual contact with the in- 
dividual in the household. In other words, 
the theory is to establish a machinery so com- 
pletely and minutely organized among the 
women that there is a definite channel from 
the state authority to the home and those who 
live therein. 

Every effort is made to carry this through 
completely and minutely. This channel then 
serves for conveying to the individual what- 
ever advice it may be the desire of the state 
authority to transmit, or whatever informa- 
tion or instruction may be received from the 
Food Administration at Washington. Justas 
far as this machinery is rendered complete 
and practical it is available for each lesson or 
each movement. In other words, the effort 
expended in securing efficiency of a complete 
organization of this kind, I believe to be trebly 
worth while, because the machinery is useable 
day by day and week by week. 

The organization of Women’s Activities is 
entrusted to Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Ports- 
mouth, officially appointed as Home Eco- 
nomics Director of New Hampshire and work- 
ing as a representative of the Federal Food 
Administrator for New Hampshire in all that 
pertains to food problems in the home. Mrs. 
Wood is the head of the Women’s Council of 
Defense of the state and thus represents the 
official choice of the women themselves. 

It will thus be seen that in matters relating 
to food problems within the household, the 
Federal Food Administrator carries out meas- 
ures of this nature through the agency of the 
women themselves. To Mrs. Wood and her 
organization is delegated responsibility as 
well as authority. They are co-workers with 
the Federal Food Administrator. They dis- 
cuss with him measures that are in con- 
templation. With him rests the ultimate 
decision, but in practice plans are evolved 
coéperatively. The women share in discussion 
and decision, and by virtue of this fact they 
logically and willingly assume definite respon- 
sibility. 

To transmit these plans to the household 
the state has been divided into districts con- 
sisting of about five towns or townships each, 
depending upon the population or other fac- 
tors. Each of these districts is sub-divided 
by towns with a committee chosen for each 
town. Each town again is sub-divided into 
groups of twenty-five families. 

A supervisor has been selected for each of 
these districts to have charge of the organiza- 
tion and coérdination of the various normal 
activities of women within that territory. In 
charge of each group of twenty-five families 
there is a local leader who will carry into each 
of the twenty-five homes assigned her a 
printed pamphlet containing a résumé of the 
food lesson of the month. This printed les- 
son, in addition to the verbal message that the 
local leader will carry, should give the house- 
wife a more comprehensive idea of the message 
that the demonstrator seeks to convey. 
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Thus in the city of Portsmouth, with 2,000 
families, there are eighty local leaders or one 
to each twenty-five families. In smaller 
communities the number is proportionately 
less and in larger communities proportion- 
ately greater. 

This then furnishes the machinery by which 
a direct line is established from the Federal 
a Administrator to each ultimate house- 

old. 
wives thoroughly practical, scientific advice 
and help, there has been established a force of 
ten Home Economics teachers. These have 
been selected by the State College. Each one 
is adequately and scientifically trained and is 
possessed of such personal qualities as enables 
her to transmit her knowledge readily. 

The entire state has been divided into ten 
instructional districts corresponding in part 
to the ten counties of the state, but with some 
added emphasis on cities. In those parts of 
the state in which farm women had already 
been organized, under the State College Ex- 
tension Service, due recognition is made of 
this fact, and the organization is included in 
the plan. One of the Home Economics 
teachers has been assigned to each instruc- 
tional district. Within her district a complete 
schedule has been arranged so that she visits 
each community once a month. As a rule, 
she has an entire day for each community but 
occasionally spends an afternoon at one place 
and an evening at another nearby. In each 
community, she presides at a meeting of the 
local leaders and any other women who would 
like to attend. 

The meeting serves three purposes. It 
enables the teacher to convey and explain the 
food lesson of the month as received from the 
Food Administration at Washington or other 
instructions that may be for ners explaining 
at the same time the facts on which the les- 
sons or instructions are based. It gives 
opportunity, for the housewives who attend, 
to exchange information that they have 
gained through practical experience, and it 
affords a channel by which knowledge of the 
conditions through the state may reach the 
Food Administrator. 

The ten Home Economics teachers are pro- 
vided by the State College and are directed 
by the college authorities as to their instruc- 
tional methods. The subject matter of the 
lessons is determined and furnished by the 
Food Administration at Washington. 

I trust that this brief outline may serve 
your purpose, and I shall be delighted to 
answer any questions as to detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. N. Spaup1ne, 
Federal Food Administrator 
For the State of New Hampshire. 


Unit CHAIRMEN 


With such an organization of loyal 
women efficiently led by Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood it was necessary for the food 


In order to provide for all these house- - 
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administrator for New Hampshire 
simply to express his wishes and the 
results were assured. The enthusi- 
asm began at a meeting in July, 1917, 
in Concord, of the unit chairmen from 
all parts of the state, which was ad- 
dressed by John B. Jameson, Huntley 
N. Spaulding, Miss Ida Tarbell and 
Dean Sara Louise Arnold. From that 
day till the signing of the armistice, 
seventeen months later, the women 
of the state were the very backbone 
of the food administration work. 

The first definite duty, aside from 
the food lessons explained above, was 
the distribution of the Hoover pledge 
cards. The first campaign, begun in 
August, resulted in the signing of 
45,000 cards. In the second cam- 
paign in October New Hampshire 
won a rank among the first in the 
Union, for 80,000 families, i. e., about 
80 per cent of the families in the state, 
signed the pledges voluntarily. 

In April, 1918, the unit chairmen 
made a survey of the flour and sugar 
supply in the various households of 
the state. This survey was carefully 
and thoroughly made and resulted in 
signed statements of 95,000 house- 
holders, showing the amount of flour 
and sugar in each house. 

After the signing of the armistice 
it became necessary to arouse the 
women to the necessity of continuing 
a program of general thrift. Again 
the women showed a keen interest in 
spreading the information concerning 
the food situation of the world and the 
need for continued thrift. 


CONSERVATION 


Now that the organization had been 
settled, the next step was to set the 
machinery going. The immediate 
problem was conservation. Two 
methods were possible, compulsory 
rationing with adequate police super- 
vision or voluntary conservation. 
Mr. Hoover, considering the latter the 
American way, adopted it. Some may 
say that people were forced to save 
because of the fear of legal conse- 
quences. This may have been so in 
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many cases, but when viewed by and 
large, the American way was a tre- 
mendous success, for thousands upon 
thousands conserved, because they 
had the same spirit of patriotism that 
our soldiers had, who offered their 
lives that democracy might live. 


HoME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


As the policy of the New Hamp- 
shire Food Administration was to use 
every available force as a codperating 
agency, an arrangement was effected 
with the State College, the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the New 
Hampshire Branch, Woman’s Coun- 
cil of National Defense and later with 
the Farm Bureaus for the women’s 
work in the state. Through this 
arrangement the state college had 
charge of the instructional work and 
the Food administration furnished 
the vehicle for carrying the instruc- 
tions to the people. Upon the New 
Hampshire branch, Woman’s Council 
of National Defense, fell the task of 
distributing bulletins and arranging 
for the meetings at which the following 
ten home demonstration agents gave 
demonstrations. 

Ann F. Beggs—Hillsboro County 

M. Pearl Grant—Merrimack County 

Dorothy Emerson—Portsmouth 

Ida D. Moulton—Strafford, Carroll Counties 

Helen E. Osborne—Rockingham 

Ruth W. Sykes—Nashua and Concord 

M. Roseland Tilden—Belknap County 

H. Irene Weed—Sullivan, Cheshire, Merri- 
mack Counties 

Olive Wilkins—Manchester 

Kathryn Woods—Sullivan 

Neva E. Woods—Coés County 


These young women were as fine a 
group of patriots as New Hampshire 
produced during the war. Tireless 


Coodperating 


CHURCHES 
_In order to get the fullest codpera- 
tion of the churches of the state a 
representative of the Food Adminis- 
tration had very cordial interviews 
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in their energy they worked day and 
night under their state leader, Miss 
Bertha Titsworth of the Extension 
Service, New Hampshire College. 
Many a day during the terribly severe 
winter of 1917-1918 they made their 
way over almost impassable roads, 
frequently suffering severely from the 
intense cold. Undaunted they kept 
up their work and accomplished great 
things. 

Although they gave demonstrations 
on saving fats, uses of cornmeal, war 
breads, meat savers, milk and its 
products, war time menus, child and 
invalid feeding, the making and the 
use of the fireless cooker and the pres- 
ervation and use of greens, they em- 
phasized, after the 50-50 rule became 
effective, at every demonstration, the 
use of wheat substitutes. They took 
an active part also in all the special 
food campaigns. 

Statistics gathered ‘by Miss Tits- 
worth at many of the demonstrations 
in April show that 545 families re- 
ported an increase of 80 per cent in the 
use of milk because of the demonstra- 
tions. Furthermore 387 families re- 
ported an average use of 11.2 pounds 
of wheat per week in 1917 and 4.4 
pounds per week in 1918; 375 families 
reported a weekly saving of 2,674.25 
pounds of wheat per week, and 226 
families reported a saving of 897.73 
pounds per week. 

On July 1, 1918, the home demon- 
stration agents severed their connec- 
tion with the New Hampshire Food 
Administration, although they con- 
tinued to give demonstrations in 
canning and drying under the aus- 
pices of the Extension Service of New . 
Hampshire College. 


Organizations 


with Father Brophy, representing 
Bishop Guertin of the Catholic Church, 
and Bishop Parker of the Episcopal 
Church, both of whom helped im- 
mensely in the work of food conserva- 
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tion. Letters were also sent to every 
,minister in New Hampshire and on 
May 28 the Hoover message was read 
in 585 churches of the state. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Copies of the Hoover message were 
sent to the 1,496 fraternal organiza- 
tions of New Hampshire with the re- 
quest that resolutions be adopted to 
abstain as far as possible from the 
use of wheat till the next harvest; to 
limit the consumption of meat, in- 
cluding poultry, to two pounds per 
week per person over four years of 
age and to conserve sugar. Three 
weeks after the message had been sent, 
a large number of these organizations 
had reported the adoption of the 
resolutions. 


Town MEETINGS 


A gratifying response to the Hoover 
message came at the March town 
meetings. Upon the reading of the 
message the voters throughout the 
state pledged themselves to raise 
food and save food. 


SCHOOLS 


The schools of the state during the 
1918 campaign sustained the high 
degree of codperation that they had 
displayed the previous year. Mr. 
E. W. Butterfield, superintendent of 
public. instruction, 
Mr. G. H. Whitcher and Mr. James 
Pringle, deputy superintendents, 
showed themselves ever willing and 
able to get splendid results from the 
teachers and the pupils of the state 
in every special food campaign. Mr. 





THe Potato Drive—Aprit 15 TO 
May 15, 1918 


The patriotic response of the farm- 
ers to the call for increased potato 
production in 1917 was so great that 
the crop in the United States was 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels in excess 
of the average for the preceding five 


Miss Huntress, 


Special Campaigns 








Whitcher’s accomplishment in the 
school garden work again stood out 
conspicuously. 

The teachers took an active part 
not only in the ‘ Pledge-Card”’ and 
the ‘‘Keep-a-Pig” campaigns, but 
also in informing their pupils of the 
food crisis in the world. A little inci- 
dént will serve to illustrate the latter. 

The federal food administrator for 
New Hampshire on one of his many 
trips to various parts of the state, 
visited the fourth grade of the Pearl 
Street School, Manchester, taught by 
Miss Marjorie Woodbury. A lesson 
on the necessity of food conservation 
was in progress. When the food 
administrator, to test their knowl- 
edge, asked various questions, these 
little boys and girls had the answers 
on their tongue tips. It was after- 
wards ascertained that this room 
was typical of the food work carried 
on under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent Herbert S. Taylor in all 
Manchester schools. 


VOLUNTEER COLLEGE WORKERS 


-This work, in charge of Miss Cath- 
erine Dole, was carried out by college 
and normal school students and grad- 
uates under the immediate leadership 
of a district captain. These volun- 
teers gave from four to ten hours a 
week in caring for children, while 
their mothers were in public service; 
in instructing children in garden 


work; in helping district chairmen in 
clerical work; in working in gardens 
and on farms; in canning and in giv- 
ing demonstrations in canning and 
drying. 


years. The severe winter and the 
congestion in transportation made it 
difficult to move this crop. In order 
that the food value of this large avail- 
able supply of potatoes might not be 
lost and in order that it might be 
used to relieve the strain on the 
fast diminishing wheat supply, New 
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Hampshire launched a great potato 
drive. The slogan was ‘‘ Buy and Eat 
Potatoes Now.” The campaign was 
a wonderful success, for not only 
were the local crops all moved from 








Start of the Potato Campaign 


the bin to the dining table, but the 
state also did its full share in helping 
to use up the surplus Western and 
Maine crops. 


Tue Corn MEAL CAMPAIGN—May 15 
To JUNE 15 


‘A Pound of Corn Used Is a Pound 
of Wheat Saved”’ was the slogan used 
in this campaign. New Hampshire had 
an excess stock of cornmeal amount- 
ing to 2,000,000 pounds. It could 
not be exported; it would spoil, if not 
consumed at once. The millers of 
New Hampshire began to mill all the 
cornmeal they could, and the jobbers 
bought abundant quantities. The 
housewives used it as a substitute in 
bread, and everybody helped to 
consume it. The result was that the 
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people of New Hampshire had regis- 
tered another victory to their credit. 


W. R. W. 


The World Relief Week campaign 
in December, 1918, found the people 
of the state suffering a reaction be- 
cause of the signing of the armistice. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the 
churches, fraternal organizations, in- 
cluding the woman’s clubs, and com- 
munities throughout the state held 
meetings and adopted resolutions to 
prevent waste and the selfish use of 
our food reserves. 


SPEAKERS 


In the course of the work of the 
state food administrator, public meet- 
ings were held in practically every 
community large and small in New 
Hampshire. For these various meet- 
ings speakers were provided largely 
through the office of the state food 
administrator. The topics discussed 
were various phases of the world food 
situation, the need for conservation, 
the plan and purpose of the Federal 
Food Administration and the reason 
for the various restrictions and regu- 
lations pertaining to food commodi- 
ties. For the most part, the speakers 
provided were members of the staff 
of the state food administrator. The 
Chautauqua lecturers coéperated also 
in spreading the gospel of food con- 
servation. 

New Hampshire was particularly 
fortunate in having speakers repre- 
senting the U.S. Food Administration 
detailed for inspirational work here. 
Among them were Fred Walcott, 
William Arthur Dupee, W. A. Milne, 
John Munn, Miss Edith Guerrier, 
Franklin Fort, Dean Sara Louise 
Arnold and Ex F. Cullen of the staff, 
and Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robertson 
Hale. 


(To be continued.) 





From a photograph by Ralph F. Pratt 
Mount Kearsarge, New Hampshire 


KEARSARGE: MOUNTAIN AND WAR-SHIP 
By Charles Stuart Pratt 


Before the Gun of Sumpter thundered, 
And brother faced his brother in the fight, 
Ere Southern State from Northern sundered, 
Serene uprose the Kearsarge height. 


Ere Minute-Men their muskets lifted 

Against the British King’s oppressing hand— 
New England from Old England rifted, 

Kiasaga stood above the land. 


Yea, earlier than the Mayflower olden 

Bore freedom to New England’s hardy shore, 
And dawned the Western Cycle golden, 

The Peak was granite-gray and hoar. 


The grass had uplifted its myriad green spears 

Through the dead grass of other and happier years; 

On Plymouth’s low coasts the bluebird had sung, 

Through New Hampshire’s rock hills its echoes had rung— 
But song sank to silence, and sunlight grew gray, 

On that unforgettable April day 

When lightened and thundered the Sumpter Gun, 

In the terrible year of sixty-one. 


Swift, swift as the Gun’s dread lightning had leapt, 
Its thunder, in ominous echoings, swept 

From Great Lake to Gulf and from blue sea to sea. 
Men’s hearts fell a-chill at the terror to be— 
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Men’s hearts, as their hands touched their swords, burst aflame 
With the patriot fire that from Lexington came; 

And the hosts of the North, under Stripes and Stars, 

Marched down on the South and its flag of bars. 


It was then that the war-ship, the Kearsarge, sailed 

Out of Portsmouth Bay, while the shore sank and paled, 
Until, domed and alone, above the blue rim 

Of the sea horizon, far distant and dim, 

Stood the Peak that had given to the ship its name— 
The great inland beacon, prophetic of fame. 


Slow the moon wheeled its circuits of gleam and of gloom 
Through the year that had threatened the Republic with doom, 
Wheeled its circuits of gloom and of gleam that year 

When the Fatherland launched the South’s privateer— 
Alabama, ‘‘the pirate,’’ which scourged all the sea, 

Through that year and the strenuous year sixty-three, 

And relentlessly on into sixty-four, 

Until men were aghast, and the sea cried, ‘‘ No more!” 


Yea—but the Northern Mountain moved not, 
Serene alike at victory or rout, 

At cheer or wail; yea—it behooved not 
The Mount the might of right to doubt. 





The Battle between the Kearsarge and the Alabama 


So had come, in the mid-June of sixty-four, 

That fateful day off the Channel shore, 

When the summer sun rose warm over France 

Till it touched with the glow of its golden advance 
The Stars and the Stripes, the Red, White and Blue, 
Which the war-ship, the Kearsarge, gallantly flew. 
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Lo, the peace of the Sabbath lay over the sea! 

Its calm held no forecast of tempest to be; 

The chimes of the church-bells made holy the air, 

And the ship’s bell had called to the service of prayer— 
When, ‘“‘ The foe!” “‘Alabama!”’ uprose a great shout, 
As boldly from Cherbourg the cruiser steamed out. 


Then the old Pilgrim spirit in Winslow awoke, 

The spirit that once in the Mayflower spoke: 

The prayer-book he dropped, and with trumpet in hand, 
While the drum beat to quarters, his voice rang command. 
Every man sprang to place, and the decks were cleared, 
And the great guns manned—and no heart feared. 


But sudden the bolt burst out of the blue 

And shattered God’s stillness through and through! 
Where the peace of the Sabbath had brooded the sea, 
Raged a tempest of war with its horrors to be— 

And the thunder and crash the sea-winds bore 

To the ear of the Fatherland, aye, and more, 

To the ear of Old Hampshire on Old England’s shore, 
Aye, into its churches by window and door. 


And the dueling ships, stem to stern, side to side, 

Sailed a circle of flame in their hate and their pride— 
Side to side, stern to stem, in their pride and their hate, 
Sailed great circles seven that were circles of fate. 

Like the seven-times circuited city of old, 

When the Kearsarge its foe had circled seven-fold, 

The God of all battles the victory gave, 

And the crushed Alabama sank under the wave! 


Yet no cheer from the throats of the victors uprose— 

The dead and the vanquished were brothers, though foes— 
And, great as the triumph of battle, we know 

That this triumph of silence the greater shall grow. 


Now, hail to thee, Kearsarge, and hail again, 
Mountain-sired, and the mountain-sired thy men! 

You the laurels wore of the Civil War; 

And through thirty years of its peace you saw, 

In the great reunion, man’s hand clasp hand, 

And the war-sundered states become one land. 

Then the sea claimed its own, and you went to your sleep; 
But the sons of the country your glory shall keep— 

And forever your requiem be sung as today 

By the thunder of surf on the Roncador Cay. 


And still, above the hill-land’s greenness, 
Gray Kearsarge watched the ‘nation’s every trend, 
Watched launch or wreck with like sereneness— 
Looked on beyond each little end. 
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Beyond the Alabama sinking, 
Beyond the Kearsarge wrecked on Roncador, 
While men of joy or grief were thinking, 
Kiasaga in the future saw 


The resurrected ships go sailing, 
As comrades go, in past the Portsmouth bars, 
And brave from both their mastheads trailing 
Old Glory’s shining Stripes and Stars! 


Note.—Kearsarge Mountain, in Warner, N. H., was called by the Indians Kiasaga. ‘The 
great inland beacon”’ is visible at sea off Portsmouth. The war-ship Kearsarge was built at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1861, and was named after the mountain. The Alabama was built at 
Birkenhead, England, in 1862. The duel of the Kearsarge and the Alabama was fought June 
19, 1864, in the English Channel, off Cherbourg, France, and opposite Old Hampshire in Eng- 
land. During the fight the ships sailed a course of seven great circles. The Kearsarge was 
wrecked on Roneador Cay, in the Caribbean Sea, February 2, 1894. In the last of the nine- 
ties, two new battleships were built and named the Kearsarge and the Alabama. On Septem- 
ber 18, 1900, at Portsmouth, the state of New Hampshire presented ‘‘the resurrected ships”’ 
with bronze tablets commemorating the event, and the reuniting of the North and the South. 
Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge, afterward Admiral, was descended from a brother of Ed- 
ward Winslow of the Mayflower, and Governor of Plymouth Colony. His grave at Forest 
Hills is marked by a boulder from Kearsarge Mountain. 
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The U. S. S. Kearsarge of Today 














NEW HAMPSHIRE SHIPS 


By Harry C. Raynes 


Nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago, many 
men of kindred trades 
gathered on the banks of 
the Piscataqua to build 
ships. 

The burning spirit of 
liberty and patriotic de- 
votion wrought into these 
hulls brought to the young 
navy of our beloved coun- 
try a never-fading glory. 

Merchant ships . fol- 
lowed and the reputation 
of Piscataqua built vessels 
as sea boats and for hon- 
est workmanship by 
“Yankee” mechanics 
spread throughout the 
India trade. 

Last year, again, many 
men of kindred trades 
gathered on the same 
waters to build ships. 
The same fierce love of 
country and _ freedom 
shone in the faces of the 
workers and they dug 
deep into the frozen 
ground and laid the keel. 

The future of shipbuild- 
ing in New Hampshire 
depends to a very great 
extent upon the attitude 
of the people of New 
Hampshire, because the 








corporations building 
ships on the Piscataqua 
need the help and en- 
couragement of every 
loyal citizen. 

Both steel and wooden ships are 
built in New Hampshire as econom- 
ically as they are elsewhere and the 
‘workmanship is far superior, as it has 
long been conceded that New England 
labor produces more per hour than is 





H. C. Raynes 
Manager Atlantic Corporation 


produced by any other section of the 
country, due to the fact that New 
England has the most competent and 
efficient mechanics, having always 
been in the lead in industrial enter- 
prises. 











BUILDING SHIPS AT PORTSMOUTH 


By F. W. Hartford 


During the early history of our 
country New England was its shipping 
center. Practically all foreign busi- 
ness, especially with the Far East, 
passed through the ports of Boston, 
Salem and Portsmouth. As a result, 
the building of ships became a very 
important industry. 

Portsmouth, owing to her natural 
resources, location and superior water 
facilities, was one of the principal 
centers of this industry. But, through 
causes which brought about the loss of 
American ships from the seas, this 
industry would have become a lost 
art in and about Portsmouth were it 
not for the continually increasing 
activities of the United States Navy 
Yard and the unprecedented demand 
for ships brought about by the World 
War. 

Portsmouth has the deepest water 
of any port in the United States ex- 
cept that of Puget Sound. There is 
absolute freedom of ice and no dredg- 
ing is required for either the harbor or 
its approaches; therefore, there is no 
expense for maintenance. The water 
depth in front of the ways of the 
Atlantic Corporation at mean low tide 
ranges from sixty to seventy-five feet, 
the average depth being from forty- 
seven to one hundred feet from the 
ways down the river to the broad 
Atlantic, a distance of less than two 
miles. 

Consequently, Portsmouth has 
again taken her place as a leader in 
producing ships and now has three 
important yards, building as many dis- 
tinctive types, wooden, steel and naval. 

An attempt in this article to more 
than outline the part taken by the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, and the 
ships built there, during the entire 
history of the United States, would 
mean writing practically the complete 
early history of our Navy, and a 


chronicle without interruption to date, 
only a proportionately lesser task. 

The first ship of which we have any 
authentic record as built at Ports- 
mouth is the frigate Falkland, of 
fifty-four guns, added to the Royal 
Navy of England the second of March, 
1695, being one of many of its type. 

When it became apparent that war 
with England was unavoidable, and 
that it was necessary to build a navy 
to protect our seaboard from the 
incursions of the enemy, the natural 
position of the port of Portsmouth for 
the purpose of a naval station became 
obvious and measures were at once 
taken to establish a building yard. 

The island, now known as Badger’s 
Island, was then the property of John 
Langdon, and, with that spirit of 
patriotism which was so conspicuous 
in him, he tendered its use to the 
Continental Congress. The offer was 
accepted and, almost immediately, 
March 21, 1775, the keel of the frigate 
Raleigh, of thirty-two guns, was laid. 
She was launched May 2lst, just 
sixty days later. 

The date of the origin of the navy 
yard should be this year, 1775, as 
Badger’s Island was used exclusively 
by the Government for naval purposes 
from 1775 to 1800, the time of the 
purchase of the site of the present 
yard. 

One cannot help recalling the ex- 
ploits of the Ranger under the com- 
mand of Paul Jones, when mentioning 
this era of warshipbuilding at New 
Hampshire’s port. Among the others 
built there of the same class were the 
Raleigh, America and Crescent. 

The story of the wonderful record 
made by the L. H. Shattuck, Inc., in 
wood ship construction is known’ 
throughout and beyond the state. 
This company was organized by L. H. 
Shattuck of Manchester, Robert Jack- 
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son of Concord and Major F. W. Hart- 
ford of Portsmouth, and it is today 
the largest wood shipbuilding yard in 
the country. The company stands 
fourth in point of production and it 
has a fine record. 
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yard, the L. H. Shattuck plant, has 
twelve ways, and during the year 1918 
it has delivered six Ferris type steam- 
ers to the Government. Beginning 
with July 4, when three Shattuck 
hulls hit the water and added to the 





























Scene at Shattuck Yard 


The following reference to the Shat- 
tuck Yard is from the Emergency Fleet 
News: 

“More than a century ago the wood 
shipbuilding industry had its start, 
and there are those up New Hamp- 
shire way who say that the first keel of 
the first American wood ship was laid 
in Portsmouth. In those days the 
most modern wood shipyard had two 
crude ways; today Portsmouth’s wood 


Independence Day total of 95 launch- 
ings, there have been seven launchings 
in 1918. 

“Old men in Portsmouth claim that 
they can remember the time when the 
building of a wood ship—by no means 
as large as a Ferris type steamer of 
3,500 deadweight tons—required three 
to four years and the production of 
one such ship a year from a single 
yard would have been miraculous. 
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“Ground was broken for the Shat- 
tuck plant on August 1, 1917, on soil 
so firm that it was unnecessary to re- 
sort to any artificial foundation for 
one of the shipways. Three slabs 
of concrete were laid on the gentle 
slope to the Piscataqua River and 
the first way was ready. The ground 
was found to be somewhat softer 
under the remaining ways, however, 
and it was necessary to drive 4,000 
piles to support them. 


*“The Shattuck yard has developed 
a noteworthy labor-saving device in a 
machine designed for shaping and 
ceiling plank. One operation of this 
machine tapers and levels the plank 
and makes the caulking seam. A 
naval architect connected with the 
Shattuck yard invented this machine. 
It takes the place of expensive hand 
work and on the first hull upon which 
it was used, officials of the yard de- 
clared that it effected a saving of 











U. S. S. Woyaca Leaving Ways at L. H. Shattuck Ship Yard 


“The Shattuck yard is one of the 
few shipbuilding plants in the East 
equipped with a system of cable ways 
to handle material. This system is 
more common on the Pacific Coast. 
The Shattuck cables are mounted on 
90-foot masts in the vertical position 
on the straight line between the ship 
ways. The masts can be inclined 15 
feet in either direction, so as to let 
material in or upon the hulls on either 
side. They are adjustable, inde- 
pendently of each other, although all 
are carried upon one lateral guide for 
the head masts and another for the 
tail masts. 


20,000 man-hours. On _ subsequent 
hulls they say the saving will be greater 
with the corresponding further econ- 
omy in ceiling.” 

The Atlantic Corporation was or- 
ganized in January, 1918, for the 
purpose of building steel cargo 
vessels, and a contract was entered 
into with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to build ten such vessels of 
8,800 tons D. W. C. 

The following are the directors of 
the Atlantic Corporation: Arthur A. 
Sharpe, president, Boston, Mass.; 
Walter L. Clarke, vice-president, 
Boston, Mass.; William A. Bent, 
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Taunton, Mass.; F. G. Barrows, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Captain Thomas Doe, 
Lowell, Mass.; Loyal A. Osborne, 
New York; H. C. Raynes, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

The corporation purchased the prop- 
erty of the Colonial Paper Company, 
which plant, built at a cost of mil- 
lions, had lain idle for a number of 
years, and the conversion of this 
property into a modern shipyard was 
commenced on February 17, 1918. 
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the ways, it was necessary to move the 
substantial edifice built for an ad- 
ministration building by the Colonial’ 
Paper Company. This building was 
moved intact to a more suitable loca- 
tion two hundred yards away without 
damage to the building and with 
the office force serenely working as 
usual. 

Directly in the rear of this structure 
is that known as Building No. 2, 
containing on the first floor, the 

















Bird’s-Eye View of Atlantic Heights, Built for Atlantic Corporation Employees 


The buildings, of brick and steel, lent 
themselves with comparatively little 
change to meet the requirements of the 
war industry. Large gangs of labor- 
ers were set to work, with steam shov- 
els, auto trucks and other appliances, 
to remove the material necessary to 
make the ways. This material was 
used to grade the south end of the 
grounds, adding several acres to the 
storage capacity of the yard. Five 
ways were built, as was also a fitting- 
out dock about 500 feet long and up to 
date in every particular. 

In order to make room in front of 


material department, general stores, 
pneumatic tool room, the general ac- 
counting department, hull superin- 
tendent’s and other field offices; the 
joiner shop, master mechanic’s of- 
fice and employees’ restaurant and 
cafeteria on second floor; mold loft, 
educational department offices, en- 
gine and hull drafting and blue print 
departments, ship supplies and stores 
on the: third floor. The free area 
covered is 29,000 feet. 

Back of Building No. 2 is the build- 
ing now used as a steel plate shop, 
originally intended to be used as a 
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machine shop by the paper company, 
covering an area of 141,000 square feet, 
three sides and most of the roof being 
of glass. The plate and angle fur- 
‘ naces and blacksmith shop are located 
at the northern end of this building. 
Shears, planers, bending rolls, punches, 
hydraulic press, bull riveter, and other 
fabricating equipment also functionize 
in this so-called “‘Plate Shop.” Over- 
head traveling cranes, electric trucks, 
railroad tracks, and numerous jib 
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manufacture of marine engines of 
large size. It was practically im- 
possible to obtain certain needed’ 
tools; accordingly the ingenuity of the 
foreman of this shop was called into 
action and he developed a number 
that are a credit to himself and to the 
corporation. 

The first keel was laid May 23, 
1918, and by being able to launch the 
ship on January 18, 1919, a record for 
a new plant was made. This record 














Office Building Atlantic Corporation Portsmouth, N. H. 


cranes facilitate the handling of the 
heavy material. 

It would take too much space, and 
probably would not be overinteresting 
to the layman, to describe in detail the 
other twelve buildings; suffice it to say 
that great difficulties were overcome 
during the stress of warin equipping the 
buildings to perform their part. How- 
ever, before leaving the buildings, it will 
not be amiss to say a word about the 
machine shop, which covers an area of 
about 28,000 square feet, is provided 
with a forty ton overhead crane and 
the machine tools necessary for the 


was accomplished by the company’s 


‘fortunate choice of a thorough engi- 


neer of wide experience as its manager, 
Harry C. Raynes, whose ancestors 
were shipbuilders in the early days 
of Portsmouth. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Raynes is a nephew of 
George Raynes, who, together with 
his contemporaries, Fernald and Mar- 
cey, built and launched during the 
early part of the nineteenth century an 
average of nine so-called “‘clipper”’ 
ships a year, which plied between New 
England ports and the West Indies. 
The Kisnop, the first vessel launched 
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by the Atlantic Corporation, is of 
single screw type, 427 feet long overall, 
beam 54 feet, draft 24 feet, tonnage 
8,800 D. W. C., full displacement 
11,300 tons; is propelled by recipro- 
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cating engines of 2,800 horsepower and | 
the steam capacity furnished by three | 
water tube boilers. She carries two | 
steel masts and will be manned by : 
sixty men, including officers. 





























View Atlantic Plant From Water Front 





APRIL 
By Fred Myron Colby 


The thrush sings in the meadow, 
The bluebird breasts the breeze; 
The bees are blithely humming 
Beneath the budding trees. 
There’s laughter, song and gambol 
’Mongst rivulets and rills; 
And white-hoofed flocks are nibbling 
The grasses on the hills. 
April is here! 


Amongst dried leaves of autumn 
Arbutus peeps up and smiles; 
Green carpets are unfolding 
Within the forest aisles. 
The daffodils are springing 
From out the teeming sod, 
And crocuses and violets 
In southern breezes nod. 
Summer is near! 


Warner, N. H. 











THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


APRIL 


As the young mother awakes from a long night’s sleep, 

The eager infant rolls back the garment from her breast, 

And with convulsive eagerness seeks the food which gives him life. 
So now Mother-Earth awakes— 

And with the shining shard of our plow we roll back the furrows 

And uncover the sweet flesh of the steaming soil; 

Ardently as the eager babe we turn to the long furrows— 

We drop the beads of sweat, we draw hard breath o’er spade and hoe, 
We dig, and plan, and plant, thrilled by the promise of a new season. 


The promise of March moves rapidly toward fulfillment; the sun rises higher, 
the days are longer and warmer, the frost has gone, and o’er the fields we hear 
the call of the farmer as he drives his plow across his land. Every resident 
of a rural home in New Hampshire hails with keenest joy the month of April. 
That which we have looked forward to is now here, and with eager zest we 
buckle down to the joys of labor on the soil which will bring us another harvest. 
And not only in the toil of life is there a renewed joy, but Nature gives us the 
forerunners of the grandeurs of her out-of-doors season in New England. First 
in these esthetic joys comes— 


Tue Epce or Aprit Days 


We now get the longer sunrise and sunset; there is time between sunrise 
and breakfast to pause and enjoy the sunrise; and there is time between 
sunset and bed-hour to stop and brood a bit. These longer mornings and 
evenings are full of beauty, of cheer, of the good-will of the earth. In them we 
can wander about, think, brood, enjoy. The weather is again mild, one can 
sit for a moment on the old stone-wall, chat with a neighbor, look out across 
the lands which he owns and so proudly tills. During the mornings we are 
stirred by the merry notes of the returning birds, but it is in the evenings that 
we get the most splendid of all the spring-time sounds, it is 


THE FLUTES OF THE FROGS 


The music of the glad wet spring is voiced in a thousand trills, 

As up from the meadows comes a wild, mad music that thrills— 
It’s the piping notes from a hundred throats in merry spring-time lore, 

As the emerald frogs neath sodden logs awake to life once more. 


I am one who has had the pleasure of drinking deeply from the well of 
nature-emotions. The purring of the pines, the insect chorus of the sun- 
warmed summer fields, the music of the trickling brook, the deep majesty of 
the pounding waves upon the shore at Hampton, the spell of the star-lit night, 
the cheery songsters in the boughs, all these have filled me with those emotions 
which Byron so well says, ‘‘We can ne’er express.”’ But seldom is there a 
nature-emotion that comes stronger than that indescribable feeling that 
comes to us when we hear the piping of the frogs. We are then filled with a 
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sense of mystery, of longing, of memories of the past and hopes of the future. 
The rural homesteader is much indebted to those little green-coated fellows: 
who so hardily break forth in early April and send their shrill vibrant notes. 
across the meadows to our homes. They are mysterious, romantic little fel- 
lows, living off there in the mysterious swamp, and their notes are the vanguard 
of the millions of birds and insects who will sing to us before the year is over. 
By and by their shrill pipings will be joined by the hoarse notes of the big frog, 
as he brings his water-soaked banjo to the surface and twangs away on its 


strings, but now they have the field to themselves, and each night their flutings 
reach deep down into our souls. 





A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


The severest critic never complained misfortunes, the heroine of Mrs. 


of a lack of interest in the stories told 
by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. And it 
is merely an added interest which the 
people of New Hampshire take in her 
books because they are very largely 
written in a Granite State farmhouse. 
Mrs. Fordyce Coburn, to give the 
writer her other than pen name, is 
and has been since she was a little 
girl a summer resident of Wilton, 
Hillsborough County, where her 
father, Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, 
named Rollo Farm in honor of the 
most famous character created by his 
father and Mrs. Coburn’s grandfather, 
Jacob Abbott, author of some of the 
“best-sellers” of his day. 

There must be many of us whose 
boyhood libraries had the Rollo 
Books among their foundation stones 
and for whom Rollo and his guide and 
mentor, Jonas, formed an open anti- 
dote for our stealthy studies of Dead- 
wood Dick and Calamity Jane. None 
of us is reminded of the Rollo Bocks 
by the works of the family genius in 
this generation. And yet in some 
respects, in surpassing and almost un- 
believable innocence and in frequent 


Coburn’s latest story, “Old Dad,” 
has a resemblance to Rollo. And 
“Old Dad” himself might be cast for 
the réle of a very sophisticated, 
twentieth century Jonas. 

It is difficult to imagine Mr. Jacob 
Abbott’s Rollo in the predicament in 
which Eleanor Abbott’s Daphne finds 
herself in the first chapter of the 
present story; but doubtless the wise 
Jonas would have wished and worked 
for the same final issue which Old 
Dad brought about in his own way. 

In the old days we used to see in 
many stories plays for the stage; now 
we see, instead, pictures for the films. 
And for that further popularity ‘‘ Old 
Dad” seems especially fitted. The 
characters chop up their conversation 
into most suitable screen titles. Every 
character is a “type.” The action 
is fast enough to suit the most strenu- 
ous director and the Florida stage 
settings are the most picturesque 
imaginable. The publishers, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York, 
might well ask for a referendum of 
readers on the movie actress best 
fitted for the part of Daphne. 





EDITORIAL 


The New Hampshire Waterways 
Association, recently formed, has in 
it great possibilities for the develop- 
ment of our state, beginning with our 
port of Portsmouth, but directly or 
indirectly affecting all our people. 
The Maine to Florida intercoastal 
waterway now comes north from the 
Cape Cod Canal thirty miles to 
Gloucester Harbor through the Annis- 
quam Canal, owned by the state of 
Massachusetts, thence by the Plum 
Island River to the Merrimack River; 
thus far by existing waterways. It 
now is proposed to build a canal from 
the Merrimack through the Salis- 
bury, Mass., marshes, Hampton Har- 
bor, Hampton marshes and Taylor 
River to the Exeter River and down 
that river to Great Bay and the 
Piscataqua. This inland waterway 
has the backing of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation. A government survey is to 
be made of it and its projectors are 
confident of its construction in the not 
distant future. Its possibilities in 
the way of water transportation 
freight rates are at once apparent. 
Great Bay is an inland salt sea of 
eleven square miles, parallel to the 
ocean, with a channel 65 feet deep. 
A canal only three miles long to the 
ocean would give slack water navi- 
gation to Portsmouth Harbor and 
Congress will be asked to cut this 
canal. Another canal 20 miles long 
from the Newmarket River to Man- 
chester would make the New Hamp- 
shire metropolis a seaport in the 
manner of its namesake in England. 
A century ago a canal was surveyed 
from Great Bay to Lake Winnipesau- 
kee and four times charters were 
granted by the New MHamsphire 
Legislature for its construction. It 
will yet be built, and, like all the new 
waterways mentioned, it will be of 
great benefit to the business and the 


pleasure of New Hampshire and the 
nation. New Hampshire has re- 
ceived from the national treasury for 
waterways development the least 
amount of any state in the Union and 
one reason therefor is because we 
never have asked for much on this 
line. The New Hampshire Water- 
ways Association intends to remedy 
this lack, and all who are interested 
in the future prosperity of the state 
will wish this new organization the 
best of fortune in securing what it 
seeks. Senators Moses and Keyes, 
Congressman Burroughs, Governor 
Bartlett, former Governors Spaulding 
and Bass and other leading men of 
the state are among its officers and 
members, and its secretary is O. L. 
Frisbee of Portsmouth, who has 
devoted a lifetime to the problems of 
waterway development, particularly 
as affecting our Atlantic coast and its 
tributary territory. 


It is good for the soul of any man 
who takes pride in the state of New 
Hampshire to read the record of the 
town meetings which were held in the 
various little republics of this state 
on Tuesday, March 11, 1919. In 
almost all of them the community 
view was shown to be upward and 
forward. The majority disposition 
in evidence was to hold fast to all we 
have that is good and to proceed to 
get that which we have not now, but 
which it is desirable that we should 
have. It was to be expected that a 
general desire would be expressed to 
honor New Hampshire’s soldiers and 
sailors in the world war in some tangi- 
ble way in their home towns; and 
such was the case. In many cases 
Old Home Day this year will be 
especially dedicated to sons returning 
from the service of their country, and 
such observance seems most fitting. 
Town meeting proceedings cover a 
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wide range, from where a new street 
light shall be placed to whether or no 
the town shall buy the local street 
railway; and one question is given as 
careful and courteous attention as 
the other. Appropriations are made 
with a caution that is wise, not nig- 
gardly. Every citizen, be he farmer, 
mechanic, capitalist, laborer, employer, 
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employee, professional man or town 
loafer, stands on the same sawdust 
footing on the town hall floor; is 
entitled to and gets his share of atten- 
tion; and bears his share of responsi- 
bility. Long may the town meetings 
of New England and New Hamp- 
shire survive! They are a splendid 
institution. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Prof. Richard Whoriskey of New 
Hampshire College and James W. 
Tucker, Concord newspaper man, 
who begin in this issue the detailed 
history of food administration in New 
Hampshire, are, because of their 
experience, the best qualified men in 
the state for the task. Maj. F. W. 
Hartford is actively interested in, and 
closely connected with, the Ports- 
mouth ship-building enterprises con- 
cerning which he writes. Nathaniel 
S. Drake of Pittsfield, agreeable 


writer and well-posted publicist, pays 
tribute to his friend and fellow-towns- 
man, the late Sherburne J. Winslow. 
Charles Stuart Pratt, in the days of 
his activity one of the best known 
editors and literary men in New 
England, now is living in retirement 
at Warner. Miss Frances M. Pray 
is a member of the faculty of St. 
Mary’s School, Concord. Messrs. 
Sawyer, Chapin and Colby have con- 
tributed to previous numbers of the 
magazine in the present year. 





THE 


CALL 


By Frarces Mary Pray 


Up! the east is golden in all its morning splendor, 
The first returned of robins is singing in the day. 

White frost lies in the shadows and the breeze is cool and bracing, 
The air is full of springtime with its call to ““Come away!”’ 


The leaf buds now are swelling and the first spring flowers peeping 
From out their dark leaves’ shelter where the sun has stolen thru. 
The smell of new-bared earth comes up with deep and pungent fragrance 

And above, there is no cloud to break the wide expanse of blue. 


The hills are soft and purple in the golden light of morning 
Far below, the stony river winds its twisted valley down. 
Its murmur rises louder now, then fainter in its calling 
To come and walk the live-long day along the banks so brown. 


The pine trees gently wave and sigh above their carpet soft, 
A brooklet gurgles past their shelter tall, 

Beyond, the willows bend their silver catkins o’er its banks 
“Come to us,”’ the woods and brooklet seem to call. 


Up! the east is golden in all its morning splendor, 
The first-returned of robins is singing in the day. 

White frost lies in the shadows and the air is cool and bracing, 
The air is full of springtime with its call to “Come away!” 


Concord, N. H.- 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. ERNEST M. GOODALL 


Hon. Ernest Montrose Goodall, foremost 
‘citizen of Sanford, Maine, who died at his 
winter home in Miami, Florida, January 29, 
was born in Troy, August 15, 1853, the young- 
ést son of the late Thomas and Ruth Goodall. 
He attended school in his native village, at 
Thompson, Conn., in Burlington, Vt., and in 
England, during his sojourn with his parents 
in that country 1866-67. 


Ernest M. Goodall, who had been president 
of the Sanford Mills Company since the re- 
tirement of his father in 1883, became presi- 
dent of a consolidation of all the interests in 
1885 and held that position at the time of his 
death. He was one of the organizers and 
always a member of the board of directors of 
the very successful Goodall Worsted Company. 

Other companies which he organized and 
of most of which he was president included 


The late Hon. Ernest M. Goodall 


On returning to the United States, the 
elder Goodall decided to locate in Sanford 
‘and there his sons were associated with him 
in’starting the mills which have become so im- 
portant and successful an enterprise. Show- 
ing marked executive ability, Ernest was 
made superintendent of the Sanford Mills 
while still a very young man. The develop- 
ment of the business was rapid and on various 
lines, including the manufacture of carriage 
robes, the first made in this country, of plain 
and fancy blankets, of mohair car and furni- 
ture plushes, carriage robes, etc. 


the Sanford Water Company, the Maine 
Alpaca Company, the Mousam River Rail- 
road, the Sanford & Cape Porpoise Railroad 
the Atlantic Shore Railway, the Sanford 
Power Company, the Cape Porpoise Land 
Company, the Holyoke (Mass.) Plush Com- 
pany, the Oakdale Cemetery Association and 
the Sanford Trust Company. 

Mr. Goodall was a Republican in politics 
and a public-spirited citizen who gave much 
of his valuable time to official service. He 
was several times selectman and served in the 
House of Representatives, the State Senate 
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and the executive council of the state of 
Maine. He headed the local.and county 
Republican organizations and served on the 
state committee of the party for many years. 

Mr. Goodall was an ardent sportsman, 
being especially interested in baseball, for 
which he built fine grounds at Sanford, and 
in yachting. His splendid yacht, the Nemo, 
he placed at the disposal of the government 
immediately upon the entrance of this coun- 
try into the world war. 

To business ability and sagacity of the 
highest type, Mr. Goodall added a genial and 
kindly disposition and a genuine friendly 
interest in his fellowmen which won him the 
affection as well as the deep respect and re- 
gard of all with whom he was associated, be 
they his employees or his fellow-leaders in 
business and public life. His benevolences 
were many, but carefully guarded from pub- 
lic knowledge, because of his dislike of 
ostentation. 

Mr. Goodall is survived by two brothers, 
Congressman Louis B. Goodall and Hon. 
George B. Goodall, of Sanford. 


GILBERT HODGES 


Gilbert Hodges, widely known engineer, 
who died in Franklin, February 13, was born 
in Brookfield, Mass., December 8, 1850, the 
son of Rev. Joseph Hodges, a Baptist clergy- 
man. He graduated from the Cambridge 
(Mass.) High School and from his 16th to his 
20th year was a sailor before the mast. He 
was engaged in business for some years, but 
in 1881 entered the service of the Union 
Pacific Railroad as an engineer and con- 
tinued in that profession until his death, in 
connection with various railways and inde- 
pendently. Mr. Hodges was a delegate to 
the constitutional convention of 1918 and had 
served in the city councils of Medford, Mass., 
and Franklin. He was a 32d degree Mason, 
worthy patron of the Eastern Star, member 
of the Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
the Sons of the Revolution and the Boston 
Society of Engineers. He was a Republican 
in politics and attended the Baptist Church. 
Mr. Hodges is survived by his wifé, three sons, 
the oldest of whom is Maj. Gilbert Hodges of 
the A. E. F., and one daughter. 


REV. ORISON C. SARGENT 


Rev. Orison Clark Sargent, prominent 
Baptist clergyman, born at Pittsford, Vt., 
October 1, 1849, the grandson of a ‘Green 
Mountain Boy,” died at his home in Concord, 
February 26. He was educated at the Fair- 
fax (Vt.) Literary and Scientific Institute, at 
Colgate Academy, at Colgate University, 
A. B. 1875, and A. M. 1878, and at Hamilton 
Theological Institute, B. D. 1878. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. Ordained to 
the Baptist ministry in 1878, he held pastor- 
ates at Jewett City, Conn., Randolph, Mass., 
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New York City, and Claremont, before be- 
coming general secretary and superintendent 
of the New Hampshire Baptist Convention 
in 1901. This position he held until ill health 
necessitated his retirement in 1914. Rev. 
Mr. Sargent was a life member of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies; three years president of the New 
Hampshire. Y. P. 8. C. E., a director of the 
New Hampshire Bible Society, a member of 


The late Rev. O. C. Sargent 


the New Hampshire Historical Society and of 
various religious and reform organizations. 
He married June 25, 1878, Anne Phidelia 
Sears of Delhi, N. Y., who survives him, 


with one daughter, Miss Elizabeth Sears 
Sargent, Mount Holyoke College, ’03, a 
member of the faculty of the Concord High 
School and president of the Concord Woman’s 
College Club. 


GROSVENOR 8. HUBBARD 


Grosvenor Silliman Hubbard, born in 
Hanover, October 10, 1842, the only son of 
the late Prof. Oliver Payson Hubbard of 
Dartmouth College and Faith Wadsworth 
(Silliman) Hubbard, daughter of the eminent 
Professor Silliman of Yale University, died in 
New York City, January 4. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1862 and was admitted 
to the bar in New York City in 1867. His 
practice was very extensive and eminently 
successful and his position in his profession is 
indicated by the fact that he was appointed 
referee in more than four hundred cases. He 
never married. 
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MANASAH PERKINS 


Manasah Perkins, leading citizen of the 
North Country, died at his home in Jefferson, 
March 1. He was born in that town, October 
28, 1855, the only son of the late Nathan R. 
Perkins, whose extensive business interests 
and great influence the son worthily con- 
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tinued, and Elizabeth (Hicks) Perkins. 
Manasah Perkins was a farmer and lumber 
dealer and identified with the management of 
the Whitefield & Jefferson Railroad, the 
Waumbek Hotel, Jefferson, and. the Brown 
Lumber Company. A Democrat in politics 
he had represented Jefferson in the Legisla- 








ture and had held all the town offices and in 
1904 was a delegate to the national conven- 
tion of his party. He was amember of the 
Masonic, Odd Fellow and Red Men frater- 
nities. Few men had so wide and accurate a 
knowledge of the White Mountain country 
as did Mr. Perkins and it gave him pleasure 
to use it for the benefit of his myriad friends. 
He is survived by a widow, who was Mary A. 
Stillings of Jefferson, and by two sons, Harold 
M. Perkins and Nathan R. Perkins, 2d. 












FRANCIS A. HOUSTON 


Francis A. Houston, born in Keene, Decem- 
ber 16, 1858, died at his home in Concord, 
Mass., February 10. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1879 and from its Law 
School in 1882. Entering the employ of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany in March, 1885, he continued therein 
until 1917 when he resigned his office of 
treasurer, having been, previously, vice- 
president and general manager. He had 
served many years on the Concord school 
board. His wife and two sons, one in the 
A E. F., survive him. 
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DR. FRANK W. MITCHELL 


Dr. Frank Walton Mitchell was born in 
Manchester, April 20, 1862, and died of 
apoplexy at his home in Bakersfield, Cal., 
January 12. He graduated from the Chand- 
ler Scientific School of Dartmouth College in 
1876 and was a member of the college crews 
at the intercollegiate regattas of 1874 and 
1875 at Saratoga. He took his degree in 
medicine from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, in 1880, and practised 
in Wisconsin and California, since 1902 at 
Bakersfield. His wife, who was Addie M. 
Chase of Litchfield, survives him. 


JOSEPH W. VITTUM 


Joseph Wentworth Vittum, president of 
the Pentucket Savings Bank of Haverhill, 
Mass., who died there January 28, was born 
in Sandwich, May 7, 1838. He was engaged 
for many years in the shoe and leather busi- 
ness at Haverhill. He was a Republican, a 
Mason and Odd Fellow and a trustee of the 
Baptist church. Retiring from active busi- 
ness in 1903 he had since devoted himself to 
the management of his own and several other 
large estates. His wife and one son, William 
S. Vittum, survive him. 
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; ‘‘Here is the Answer;’’ in 


Webster’s New International = 


Every day in your talk and reading, at home, on the = 
street car, in the office, shop and school you likely = 
uestion the meaning of some new word. This New = 
reation answers all kinds of questions with final = 
authority. 
More than 400,000 Words. 6000 Illustrations. 
* 2700 Pages. Cost $400,000. New Divided Page. 
“-India-Paper Edition: On thin, opaque, strong, superior 
= India paper. One half the thickness and weight of 
the Regular Edition. 
* Regular Edition: On strong book paper. Weight 
1434 lbs. Size 123 x 934 x 5inches. 
WRITE for specimen pages of both Editions, 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Sul. 
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Ben FRANKLIN'S A On A 1919 War Savinos § 
PICTURE | 2 STAMP 


| ona postage stamp has ; let his picture remind § 

| long been a reminder 7 you that | 
a that “4 penny saved =~ eh $4.00 saved is 

| is a@ penny earned.” ~ Teal $5.00 earned 








at any 
Bank or Postoffice 














Sound, Solid and Successful 
FORTY-NINTH PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CO. 


MANCHESTER; N. H. 





ro) 
3 
4 
0 
S 


1,191,863 33 
1,269,088 30 | 264,744.03 
1,505,101.00 304,351.79 
1,588,.816.66 323,479.81 
[ _1,659.157.79 360,138.69 
[_1,839.961.20 400,881.84 
1,985, 821.33 429,667.75 
[ 2.162,564.46 434,649.66 | 
[__2,202,575.67 451,147.48 | 
| 2,.342,918.48 518,009.38 \ 
| _2,581,210.48 624,347.45 \ 
| _2,.937,319.76 840,940.17 __\ 
| _3,163,880.05 946,783.34 \ 
| _3,303,575.24 972,327.26 \ 
[| _3,367,026.27 1,003,255.03 | 
| _3.474,683.86 1,017,832.87 | 
[| 3,779, 569.67 1,154,810.10 _ | 
| _3.877,846.70 1.193.546.08 _ \ 


[ 3.911,743.34 1,199.685.49 | 


[| __ 4,069,140.67 1.252.267.06 __\ 

[| _4,310, 836.19 1.257, 058.25 \ 

[ 4,500,404.12 1,322,978 .14 \ 
1408,681.54 \ 


/ 4,661,149.81 
\ 


[| __5,196.017.46 1.510 ,.064.23 
[| _5,553,270.70 1,578,330. 82 \ 
[| __5,725, 809.34 1,654,504.81 \ 
| _ 6,097, 887.20 700,761.60 _\ 
/ 6,250,526.89 1,703,433.67 ‘\ 
/ 6.350,079.09 1.725, 713.78 \ 
/ 6,515, 829.58 2.006,944.79 \ 
If 6.969, 872.54 2,100, 428.41 \ 
| 7,383,893.68 2.112,189.53  \ 


| 8,011,409.82 2,137,302.08 


STATEMENT JANUARY]1,” 1919 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 


United States Liberty Bonds . 
United States Bonds ; Reserve for Re-Insurance ‘ 
Reserve for Losses 467,052.75 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses accrued 
215,000.00 


Municipal and other Bonds and Stocks. 5,702,214.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, etc 71,138.56 _but not due . 
28468804 Reserve for Dividends accrued but not sade 


Cash in Banks and Office due 
Uncollected Premiums, etc 574,369.22 2,137,302.08 
$8,011,409.82 $8,011 ,409.82 
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CELSIOR 


MARK 
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Residential and Factory Fences, Gates, Flower Bed Guards, Tree Guards, 
Trellis and Arches. 














Made of large, smooth wires, unweakened by bends, wraps or twists. 
Every joint has our patent steel clamp to hold the wires in a vise-like grip. 


Excelsior Rust-Proof Fences are the only fences galvanized after making, 
and hence they are the only fences that can be rust-proof. They are con- 
ceded to be the most durable wire fences now on the market. 





Our catalog may help you settle more satisfactorily the fence question 
We shall be glad to send it upon request. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











HERBERT HOOVER 
United States Food Administrator 








